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CASANOVA. 

Jean Jacques Casanova—and eke, by favour of 
the alphabet, de Seingalt—was born on April 2, 
1725. To nine men out of ten he is known only 
by his ‘Memoirs, and yet that wondrous pro- 
duction forms but a portion of the literary work in 
which he was engaged. I cannot trace anything 
to his pen earlier than 1769, when, in his forty- 
fourth year, a fugitive from his native city, he 
refuted the wild assertions of Amelot de la Hous- 
saye in regard to the government of the Venetian 
Republic. The ‘Confutazione della Storia del 
Governo Veneto d’Amelot de la Houssaye’ (pub- 
lished at Amsterdam) was written in the hope of 
regaining the favour of the Councilof Ten. It had 
not more success than Machiavelli’s similar attempt, 
two centuries earlier, to conciliate Cosmo de’ Medici 
by the publication of‘ Il Principe.’ It seems some- 
what surprising that the highly gifted Casanova 

for one moment have supposed that the 
Venetian Republic was so barren of defenders, so 
humble, and so weak, as to catch at a straw for 
support. This publication may have amused the 
quisitors, but it had no more power to recall an 
than the breath of a child to waft the 
Bucentaur into the Adrian Sea. 

Five years later we find Casanova—then in his 
forty-ninth year—working away at his ‘Istoria 
delle Turbolenze della Polonia, della Morte di 
Elizabetta Petrowna, fino alla pace fra la Russia e 


la Porta Ottamana, in cui si trovano tutti gli 
avvenimenti Cagione della Rivoluzione di quel 
Regno.’ This work, in seven volumes, was pub- 
lished at Gratz in 1774. Four years later we find 
Casanova translating the ‘Iliad’ of Homer into 
French verse. This work, in four volumes, entitled 
‘L’Iliade d’Homére traduite en octaves,’ was pub- 
lished at Venice in 1778. For the following ten 
years the pen of Casanova was inactive. But in 
1788 he gave to the world that famous narrative 
with which most students of eighteenth century 
literature are familiar, viz., ‘L’Histoire de ma 
Fuite des Prisons de la République de Venise 
appelées les Plombs.’ I do not remember to have 
read anything more interesting than this graphic 
account of an almost miraculous escape from the 
terrible piombi, The mixture of pathos, of humour, 
and of breathless terror which alternate through 
that engrossing narrative ensured for it almost 
universal acceptance, and made the hero of these 
exploits an object of curiosity, not to say of interest, 
in every capital in Europe. It was probably to 
this work that Casanova was indebted for his 
introduction to Catherine of Russia, and sub- 
sequently to the great Voltaire. Although I have 
searched in out-of-the-way nooks, I have not been 
able to procure a copy of this work. A full 
descriptive account of the escape may, however, be 
found in the ‘ Memoirs,’ of which more anon. Be- 
tween 1788 and 1800—namely, during the time that 
he was the guest of the Comte de Wallenstein at 
Dux—he published his ‘Icosameron ; ou, l’Histoire 
d’Edouard et d’Elizabeth qui passtrent Quatre- 
vignt Ans chez les Mégameichs, habitants Abori- 
genes du Protocosme dans I’Intérieur de notre 
Globe’ (5 vols., Prague). In 1790 he published 
at Dresden, ‘Solution du Probléme hiéliaque 
démontré’; and also his ‘Corollaire 4 la Dupli- 
cation de l’Hexaédre donné 4 Dux en Bohéme’ 
(une demi-feuille in 4to.). I think it could be 
proved that Casanova went to Dux in 1783. If 
80, he probably employed the first four years of his 
residence there in writing his ‘Memoirs.’ Dates 
of publication point to the fact that no work by 
Casanova saw the light until he had been at Dux 
five years. How he employed his time, except by 
writing his ‘ Memoirs,’ there is nothing to show. 
I conclude that he was permitted to revisit his 
beloved Venice in 1778, because his translation of 
the ‘Iliad’ was published there. But evidence to 
prove that assumption is wanting. In 1783 Casa- 
nova, while dining with the Venetian Ambassador 
at Paris,* met the Comte de Wallenstein, a lineal 
descendant of the great Albert Wallenstein, the 
hero of the War of Friuli in the sixteenth century. 
The fascination of Casanova’s conversation proved 
so attractive to Count Wallenstein that he offered 
the famous adventurer an asylum, on condition that 


* Count Mocenigo. 
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Casanova would employ his leisure in writing his 
* Memoirs.’ Casanova having completed his bar- 
in, passed the last fourteen years of his life at the 
Ghatean of Dux, near Toeplitz in what may be 
called a fretful repose. His letters to M. 
Faulkinher present a sad picture of human weak- 
ness. It is to be regretted that the Prince de 
Ligne, who had sincere admiration for the septua- 
genarian, should have thought it well to publish 
them ; for while they cannot fail to engender con- 
tempt, they serve no useful purpose. There is 
little doubt that Faulkinher was an odious person- 
age. He probably treated the poor old man with 
insolence, and this because he happened to be a 
ioner of his own master. That is a favourite 
of torture employed by pampered servants 
even in these days ; yet it does not justify Casanova 
in writing such letters, since by that means he 
lowered himself to the level of the aggressor, who 
probably chuckled at his own importance. The 
truth is that Casanova’s avocation at Dux was in 
no degree servile. He was librarian to the Comte 
de Wallenstein, and a most welcome guest to boot. 
His knowledge both of men and books was 
stupendous, and he was admittedly the best 
raconteur of his time. The Prince de Ligne, in 
his ‘ Aventures,’ describes him as more easily 
than amused ; and though seldom known 
to laugh, he had the gift of provoking laughter in 
others, and possessed the faculty of blending the réles 
of savant and jester, somewhat in the style of a 
later Don Juan. 

The work by which this wondrous man will 
descend to the remotest posterity is known as the 
* Memoires de Jacques Gunma de Seingalt.’ It 
is a work by which the author will be judged 
certainly not at his best, but at his very worst. 
Unavailing is the tribute of the Prince de Ligne. 
Casanova can never recover the position to which 
his other works entitled him. oe the fasci- 
nation of his style, his downright devilry, and his 
unfaltering courage, constitute a vital force. I am 
too ready to accept the redeeming qualities of such 
a nature—his generosity, for example—and am too 
= to forget, what every reader of these ‘ Memoirs’ 

ould remember, namely, “Facilis est descensus 
Averni.” A bad book is a terrible engine for the 
moral destruction of youth ; and it is to be feared 
that comparatively few of the readers of these 
* Memoirs’ will do more than to imbibe its poison. 
The historic portions of that riotous fragment ; its 
delineation of the life and customs of those days ; 
its evidence of the superstitious indolence which 
made such men as Casanova, Santa-Croce, and the 
Comte de Saint Germain possible ; these are points 
which may be viewed as instructive to a student 
of human progress; and should, for that reason, 

some means or other be preserved. But, in this 
particular instance the tendrils of downright vice 


and there is no means to dissever them. Attempts 
have occasionally been made to translate these 
‘Memoirs’ in such a form as to render them 
acceptable to a larger circle of readers, but the result 
had very much the appearence of a maneless lion, 
These attempts found no favour in the eyes of the 
reading public. & Whether Casanova finished his 
* Memoirs’ or not is a moot point. It is supposed 
that the unexplored archives of Dux do yet contain 
the manuscript which would cover the ground 
between 1774 and 1783, but of this no one can be 
certain. The Faulkinher series of letters began in 
1792. In 1802 this wonderful adventurer, broken 
in health and utterly weary of life, made his peace 
with God, and jin the seventy-seventh year of his 
earthly pilgrimage entered the gates of everlasting 
peace. Ricwarp Epecumss, 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS, 

(See 6t> S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 
876; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, $28, a 
v. 8, 43, 130, 362.) 

Vol. XIV. 


P. 1 b. For “Sherborne” read Sherburn, 

Pp. 28 b. 430, Raleigh; p. 208, Ralegh. 

P. 20 a. John Owen has an epigram on Sam. 
Daniel, 3rd coll. iii. 46. 

P. 34 b. Wm. Daniell. See Maunder, 3rd ed. 
1841, p. 849. 

P. 38 b. John Owen has an epigram on Henry 
Dauers, Baron of Dantesay, 3rd coll. ii. 16. 

P, 40, Col. Danvers. See Hearne’s ‘W. de 
Newburgh.’ 

Pp. 57-8. Grace Darling. See‘ N. & Q.’ 6"8, 
ix., and some of Chambers’s publications. 

. 63 b. “ Dry paint” ? 

P. 66 b, 1. 16 from bottom. For “ Darratt” 
read Darracott, 

P. 68 b. Granger says of Dart, that he “ often 
missed the meaning of his author, while his poetry 
always escaped him,” &c., ‘ Tibullus,’ pref. 

P. 86. Erasmus Darwin. See Mathias, ‘Par 
suits of Lit.,’ viii., ix., 54, 115; Pryme’s ‘ Autob.; 
1870, p. 208 ; Byron, ‘ Engl. Bards and Sc, Rev.’ 

P. 89 b. Feinaigle. ? Feinagle. 

P. 93 a. For “ Ferrick” read Terrick. 

Pp. 93-4. Daubeny. ‘The True Churchmen 
Ascertained : occasioned by the publications of 
Messrs. Daubeny and others.’ By John Overton, 
A.B., 2nd ed., York, 1802 (in reply to Daubeny’s 
* Guide to the Church’).—‘ A Letter to the S.P.C.K, 
and to the Rev. Charles Daubeny’ (on his sermon, 
June 1, 1809), by a Barrister-at-law (Geo. Pryme, 
M.A.,M.P.), 1810. See Erskine Neale, ‘The Living 
and the Dead,’ 1827, pp. 361-379. 

Pp. 94 a, 366 b. For “ Antiquakeristica” read 
iquakeriana. 
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95-6. Daubuz. See Thoresby, ‘ Diary and 
= ’; Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ i, 23, sq. 

Pp. 99-100. D/’avenant. See ‘ Works of Ed. 
Burke,’ 1823, iii. 39. 

P. 104 b. Waller has a poem ‘To Sir William 
D’Avenant upon his Two first Books of Gondibert, 
written in France.’ See Boccalini, ‘ Parnassus,’ 
1704, iii. 199. 

P. 108 b. For ‘* Motte” ? read Mothe. 

P. 109. Henry Burton, Laud’s antagonist, says 
that Davenport’s book on the Thirty-nine Articles 
had reached a ninth edition (Lugdun.), and had been 
thrice printed in London, the first London edition 
being 1635 (‘For God and the King,’ 1636, pp. 117, 
122). It is said to have suggested some things in 
Newman’s Tract XC., and was translated and 
edited by Dr. F. G. Lee, in 1865, from the Latin of 

646. 


P.110 b. John = See Baxter's ‘Re- 
formed Pastor,’ p. 157; Archeologia, vol. 1. 

P. 114 b. Much on Dilamgerbendi in ‘ N. & Q., 
§. viii, ix., xi. 

Pp. 118 a, 311 a. Why “c ’hristians ? 

P. 118 b. For “Esper” read Espec. Cutton is 
now written Cowton. See Hearne’s ‘Langtoft’; 
Iaurence of Durham, Surt. Soc. 

P. 120 b. For “ Newbury” read Newburgh. 

Pp. 127-8. John Davidson. See Maunder, 
$rd ed. 1841, p. 850, 

Pp. 136 2,212. For “ Kennet” read Kennett. 

P, 138. James Davies was a pupil of the late 


P. 191 b. Sir H, Davy. See Pryme’s ‘ Autob.,’ 
1870, p. 117. 

P. 196. Martin Davy. See Pryme’s ‘ Autob.,’ 
1870, p. 162. 

P. 205. Bp. Davys. See Pryme’s‘Autob.,’ 1870, 
pp. 17, 289-291. 
b. For “Frobiser” read Frobisher 
295 b). 

P. 214b. For“ Louis XIII.” read Lowis XVIII. 

P.215. Sir Wm. Dawes. See Thoresby, ‘Corresp.’; 
Bp. Patrick’s ‘ Autob.,’ p. 188 ; ‘ Yorksh. Diaries,’ 
vol, i. (Surt. Soc.); Top. and Gen., iii.; Wilson, 
‘Merch. Taylors.’ His Sermon at St. Mary’s, 
Camb., Nov. 5, 1705, was printed Camb., 1705, 
with a list of his publications on the last page. 

P. 219 b. For “ Paul” read Paull. 
a. For“ Water-street ” read Waterhouse- 

ne. 

P, 227 a, For “‘ Cheetham” read Chetham. 

P. 232 a. Harmer is Wharton, see 7" §, iv. 423. 

P. 238 b. For “ A[ntony] G[ilby]” read A[rthur] 
G[olding]. See ‘Ath. Cant.,’ ii. 433. Is not the 
first English ed. of the ‘ Test. of the Twelve Patri- 
archs,’ 1577, not 1581? I have noted editions of 
1660, 1674, 1677, 1684, 1686, 1693, 1699, 1716, 
1731, 1837, See‘N. & Q.,’ vi.; ix, ; 
8. i., ii., and Mr. Sinker’s Norrisian Essay. 

P. 245 b. For “ Bradley” read Brayley. 

Pp. 251-2. John Deane. See Consett’s ‘ Present 
State of Russia,’ 1729, p. 215. 
P. 258. Richard Deane. See Taylor's ‘ Biog. 


Rev. James Hildyard of Ingoldsby. He also | Leod 


edited Theocritus, and for Weale’s series the plays 
of Zischylus and Terence, and Plato’s ‘ Dialogues.’ 
P. 145 a, John Davies. The author’s initials 
J. D. appear at the end of the dedication, and not 
on the title-page, which bears only “ Byan Impartiall 
Pen.” The ‘ Antient Rites’ has been reprinted by 
the Surt. Soc.; see Hearne’s ‘ W. de Newburgh.’ 
P. 145 b, For “ Hierocles, or” ? read Hierocles 


on. 

P. 143 a, b. ** Newcastle-under-Lyne.” ? read 
Tyme, as on 354 a. 

P. 147 a. Jonathan Davies. See Mathias, 
* Pursuits of Lit.,’ 181, 318. 


P. 277 b. John Dee issued editions of Recorde’s 
* Arithmetike, 1561, 1573 ; see De Morgan. 

P. 294 a. The second part of the ‘ Parson’s 
Counsellor’ is dedicated by Degge to his son-in- 
law, Anthony Trollop, Rector of Norbury, Derby- 
shire. On the ironical compliment in the dedica- 
tion of the first part, see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 3" S. viii. 31; 
7™ 8. iii. 360. His family, see Reliquary, xi. 135; 
Stukeley’s ‘ Diaries,’ i. iii. 

P. 311 a. Dr. Delany. See Jones’s pref. to 
Leslie’s ‘Short Method.’ 

P. 313 a. The title-page of H. Peacham’s ‘Com- 
pleat Gentleman,’ 1622, is engraved by “Fr. 


P. 153 b, Richard Davies. See Archeologia, | Delaram 
xvii. 86. 


Pp. 154-5. Robert Davies, F.S.A., of York. A 
memoir of him, —— friend Canon Raine, was 
printed in 1876. He contributed many papers to 
the Yorksh. Archaeol. Journ., and to the Yorksh. 
Archit. Soc.’s papers; his ‘Hist. of the King’s 
Manor at York’ was reissued in 1883, with etch- 
ings by Buckle. He was the first treasurer of the 
Yorkshire School for the Blind. His widow died 
Sept. 3, 1880. His library was sold at York, 
Oct. 28, 29, 1880. 

P. 169 a J. B. Davis. See ‘ Reliquary,’ vi. 


For “ A nthropo 
P. 184 a, b 


P. 314 b. Coppenthorpe. ? Copmanthorpe. 

P. 315 b. Seated) p. 337 a, Montpellier. 

P. 316 a. For “‘ Amherst” read Amhurst. 

Pp. 316-7. E. H. Delaval. See Gray, by Mason, 
1827, pp. 238, 270. 

Pp. 321-2. Letter from the Earl of Shrewsbury 
to Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, Esq., descriptive of 
the Estatica of Caldaro, and the Addolarata of 
Capriana, 1841. 

P. 324. Wm. Dell. See Smith, ‘ Friends’ Books.’ 

P. 327. For this and another ballad on Beckles 
see Yorksh. Arch. Jour., ii. 397-401. 

P. 346 a. Sir J. Denham. See Archeologia, 
xlvi. 276, 
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P. 346 b. last line. For “hare” read share, 

P. 350 b. For “Heydon” read Hedon. 

P. 353. John Denison also published ‘ The Sinne 
against the Holy Ghost plainly described, 1611,’ 
and ‘ Beati Pacifici: The Blessedness of Peace- 
Makers, and The Advancement of God’s Children, 
in Two Sermons preached before the King, 1620.’ 

Pp. 370-1. Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, 
classes Dennis and Gildon with beadlesand hangmen. 
Parnell also ridicules him ; see the matter prefixed 
to Garth’s ‘ Dispensary.’ Isaac Watts praises his 
Essay on the superiority of religious poetry, pref. 
to Lyrice.’ 

P. 374. Tho. Langley dedicates to Sir A. Denny 
his translation of ‘ Polyd. Vergil De Inventoribus 
Rerum,’ 1546 (A ia, vol. li.). T. Pickering 
dedicates Perkins’s ‘Cases of Conscience,’ 1619, 
to Edward Lord Denny, and praises him for his 
continual favours to the teachers of true religion, 
especially to Perkins, his wife and children. See 
Hearne’s ‘ Langtoft.’ 

P. 375 a. For “‘ Benlowe’s” read Benlowes’. 

P. 392 b. Stoughton is now written Stoulton. 
See ‘ Letters of Eminent Lit. Men,’ Camd. Soc. ; 
Thoresby’s ‘ Corresp.; Derham’s ‘ Physico Theo- 
logy’ is highly praised in the Guardian, No. 175. 

P. 399, Derrick. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 78. v. 317, 
&c. ‘Book of Days.’ 

P. 403. Gen. Desborough. See G. Fox's 
* Journal.’ 

P. 406 b. For “ Modresfield” read Mad 

P. 408. D’Espagne’s treatise on the Lord’s 
Prayer was pub. in English, 1647, and again, 
Edin., 1689. ‘A Oasuistical Essay on the Lord’s 
a with an Answer to M. D’Espagne,’ Edinb., 
1705. 


P. 409 a. Chambré. Foss prints it Chambré. 

P. 418 a. ‘ Letter to a Noble Lord explanatory of 
a Bill filedon behalf of Sir A. D’Este,’ 1831. ‘Papers 
Elucidating the Claims of Sir A. D’Este,’ 1832. 

P. 419 a. Henry Dethick has verses at the end 
translation of Castilio, ‘De Ouriali’ 

585 

P. 453. Sir 8. D’Ewes. See ‘ Letters of Emi- 
nent Lit. Men,’ Camd. Soc. Ww. ©. B. 


OLD PAINTED GLASS. 

I have a thin folio, the title-page of which is as 
follows, ‘ Ancient Painted Window, | of the early 
part of the sixteenth century, | in the possession of 

| Mr. William Smith, | Upper Southwick Street, 
London, | originally forming a portion of one of the 
windows in the | Cathedral at Basle.’ It was pub- 
lished by my grandfather, Edward Evans, of Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and the plates 
are said to have been drawn by my father (the late 
E. D. Evans). There is no explanatory text, and I 
should like to ascertain the history of this window 


and how it came into Mr. Smith’s possession, as 


also its present whereabouts. Perhaps if this should 
meet the eye of Mr. George Smith, who I believe 
is still living, be will favour me with the informa. 
tion, and whether it is a fact that my father drew 
the plates. 

There are nine of these, very brilliantly coloured, 
the first: representing, on the right, a bishop with 
mitre and crozier; on the left, a knight in 
armour with banner and shield, each of these 
ing a white cross on a red field; above the bishop 
is an angelic figure with a sceptre, and above the 
other a crowned figure in the attitude of prayer 
and behind it the dove descending. At the bottom, 
in the centre, are two winged figures supporting an 
escutcheon and the words “ Jacobus biis broph” (?) 
and the date 1547. No, 2 has the figures of two 
men-at-arms in half armour bearing halberds and 
long cross-handled swords; above in one corner is 
a figure on in the other 
two res a) ntly clasping hands and vowi 
or the other thing, with three 
horses by them. Beneath each of the large figures 
are shields, the one having the initials “ B. B.” and 
what looks like a pestle and mortar with another 
curious-looking instrument ; the other shield bear 
ing “ J. K.” and two stars. Beneath are the words, 
“ Bernhart Briiner und Jérg Knecgt von Hymvill.” 
No, 3 has a figure of a harquebusier and that of a 
female offering him a cup; while above are repre- 
sentations of milking, butter-making, and cooki 
operations. Below the male figure is a blue shi 
with a black cross, and the words ‘‘ Heinrich 
Steiner von Ralttbrunner(?) und Anna Niiskin( 
s edfraub.” No. 4 has of St. Michael 
St. Sebastian (7) with, above them, two equestrian 
figures armed with and, on a scroll, the date 
1577; while below, in the centre, on an escutcheon, 
Gules, a dice proper between three bells or. No.5 
bears a similar design to No. 3, but the male figure 
is cloaked and between the two is a red shield 
with white cross ; above is a pastoral scene with s 
man driving a pack-horse, and below what looks 
like “ Werni Betschaer 1545.” No. 6 is a si 
figure bearing a banner, half blue and half wi 
horizontally; at the bottom left-hand corner is 4 
shield coloured similarly but vertically, with, above 
it, a gold shield with black two-headed eagle sur- 
mounted by an imperial crown. Over all, in the 
two top corners, are figures of a knight and another 
crowned. No. 7 has two large figures (between 
them a crozier and mitre), one in what looks like 
a monk’s dress, and both winged, supporting two 
shields, one bearing Or, a lion rampant, gules ; the 
other Gules, a fess embattled arg.; below these is 
a third, Or, a ragged staff sable enflammé. Under- 

nagen apt zu mupv” (7). No. 8 has a single figure 
in half armour holding a banner striped white and 
blue horizontally, with a like shield below. On 
each side are small figures of a drummer and fifer. 
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At the top is a small panel with the figure of an 
angel and what may be the first person of the 
Trinity. Beneath all is the date “Anno Domini 
1561.” A small escutcheon has the two-headed 
black eagle. No. 9 has a single badly-proportioned 
figure, also in half armour, bearing a triangular 
nnon striped red and green with white em- 
Euliey. He stands in an archway, and above in 
the corners are figures of a fifer and drummer, and 
the date 1534. E. T. Evans, 
68, Fellows Road, N.W. 


Biackitecs. (See 7S, i. 208, 293, 434, 493.) 
—Several attempts have been made to explain the 
origin of this word, so commonly applied to cheat- 
ing gamblers, but nothing rational has been sug- 

. Grose says the word is derived from the 
oy game-cocks, which are always black. To 
this the simple answer is that his statement is un- 
true; the colour of game-cocks’ legs depends on 
the colour of their plumage. Game-cocks, too, are 
esteemed for their courage and high spirit, not 
despised, as human blacklegs are. Another sug- 


gestion is that gamblers on the turf wore “ black | 


top-boots”; the distinguishing mark of these boots 
is that they are only partly black. Formerly every 
gentleman when on horseback wore them. 

The following occurs to me as a rational —- 
tion. The word rook means a cheating gambler, a 
sharper. Worcester quotes from Wycherley, “An 
old rook, ruined by gambling”; but, as usual, he 
gives no reference, Why the term rook was applied 
to such a rascal I cannot understand, for the bird 
rook is a most respectable creature. The colour of 
its legs, however—they are always black—might 
cause it to be called a black-legs, just as a pheasant 
is sometimes called a long-tail. 

Rook, then, being a well-known word to desig- 
nate a sharper, blacklegs, if used as a nickname for 
the bird rook, would at once suggest the man rook, 
or cheating gambler. What we want historically is 
evidence that the term blacklegs was occasionally 
applied to the rook in its merely wey 

. Drxox. 


‘Tae Mystery or a Hansom Can’—It is 
somewhat of a mystery how in ‘The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab’ slip of the author’s pen should 
have hitherto escaped detection. In chap. ix. 
p. 56, we are told that the clock was slow on the 
night of the murder. At p. 131 (chap. xix.) Albert 
Dendy, the watchmaker, on being sworn, deposes 
that “ the clock was ten minutes fast, upon which 
Ld St ” Of course the author should have 

n “slow,” as is further apparent from Calton’s 
address to the jury (infra, p. 135). 
W. J. FirzParrics, F.S.A. 


Garrick Club, 


Guost-worp.—This useful word was first em- 
ployed by myself in 1886; and its first appearance 


in print is “~ 352 of the Philological Society’s 
Transactions for that year, A good example is 
abacot, which is in many dictionaries, but was 
rightly omitted by Dr. Murray. It is a mistaken 
form, put for a bycocket, the a being the indefinite 
article. With reference to words of this class, I 
say: “As it is convenient to have a short name 
for words of this character, I shall take leave to 
call them ghost-words. Like ghosts, we may seem 
to see them, or may fancy that they exist; but 
they have no real entity. We cannot grasp them. 
When we would do so, they disappear.” At 
p. 373 I give a list of one hundred and three 
ghost-words, due, for the most part, to the ignor- 
ance of editors of Middle English works. Former! 
it was not at all expected of an editor that he sho 
have any real knowledge of the language of his 
MSS. Even now editors are more adventurous 
than is quite honest. 


Bitrer Bser.—The following lines and story 
are to be found in the ‘Antidotum Melancholie,’ 
Francofurti, 1668 :— 

Epitaphium potatoris. 
Hic jacet cuentas valde venerabilis Auss sauff, 
Von Brandtwein und bitter Bier 
Und ist also entschlaffen hier, 
“ Nauta Hollandus, 

“Hic insidens equo feroci, cum modum regendi 
nesciret, equum concitavit ad vehementem cursum, 
cujus insuetus impatiensque exclamat: ‘ Werfft einen 
ancker auss, werfft einen ancker auss, damit wir an 
Keinen Felsen Stossen und zu Grund gehn,’ credens 
eandem equi & maris esse remoram,” 

Is this old story to be found in any book of earlier 
date ? Ratpa N, James, 


Watrer W. Sxear. 


Sreexiana.—In turning over the files of some 
newspapers of the first quarter of the last century 
I have come across two or three very interesting 
incidents in connexion with Steele which I do not 
remember to have seen referred to in any bio- 
graphy of that worthy but erratic individual. The 
first has reference to Sir Richard Steele’s “great 
room” in Villiers Street, York Buildings. But 
perhaps I cannot do better than quote the ad- 
vertisement in full. It appeared in the Daily 
Post of November 17, 1719, and runs as follows :— 

“ At Sir Richard Steele’s great Room in Villiers-st 
York-Buildings, on Tuesday the let of December w 
begin two courses of Experimental Philosophy (the same 
Lecture of each Course — perform’d the same day), 
the one at 12 at Noon in French by Dr. Desaguliers and 
Mr. Watts, the other at 6 in the Evening in English by 
Mr. Worster and Mr. Watts, and at both courses the Ex- 

riments will be made with the curious Agpemins be- 

onging to Mr. Worster and Mr, Watts from Little-Tower- 
street, with several new machines contrived by Dr. Des- 
aguliers. Catalogues may be had gratis, and Subscri 

tions are taken in at Mr. Norris's near St. Paul’s Chure 

and Mr, Vaillant’s in the Strand, Bookeellers ; at Tom's 
Coffee-house, Devereux Court; Button’s, Covent Garden ; 
Slaughter’s, St, Martin’s Lane, andat the British, Charing 
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The second advertisement related to “ Spring 
Porridge,” and appeared in the Daily Journal of 
February 3, 1720 :— 

“Yesterday begun to be made at Steele's Coffeehouse 
in Bread Street, near Cheapside, the so-much fam’d Herb- 
gruel, which by long experience is found to exceed all 
elixers, tinctures, chymical preparations, &c., whatso- 
ever, being only prepar'd of natural and innocent spring 
herbs drank in morning (which is the proper time) it 
keeps the body soluble, sweetens the blood, restores lost, 
and creates a fresh appetite, helps concoction, prevents 
vomiting and straining after hard drinking, &c. 

“N.B.—It is ready every morning by 6 o'clock, and 
tho’ several coffee-houses have attempted to make it, 
yet no other has been able to bring it to perfection.” 

The third incident has reference to Steele's 
“ Letter to the Earl of Oxford concerning the Bill 
of Peerage.” This letter was reprinted in The 
Orphan Revived, or Powell's Weekly Journal for 
Saturday, December 26,1719. The “editor” (if 
such a term is permissible in this case) stated that 
he had been “importuned by several letters from 
the west of England, and others from divers in the 
northern counties,” to print the famous letter. Only 
one portion, however, appears in the issue which 
was published under the date given above. The re- 
mainder was promised for the succeeding number, 
and no doubt it duly appeared ; but from the in- 
complete state of the British Museum file I have 
not been able to satisfy myself on this point, which, 
however, is not very material. W. Roserrs. 

42, Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, N, 


Aviat Sacririce at Curistian Buriats.— 
The following paragraph, which was cut from a 
newspaper (I think the Durham Advertiser) some 
quarter of a century ago, is worth a nook in your 
pages :— 


“In the month of A 1849, in excavating the 
earth within Staindrop Collegiate Church in order to 
build the flues for warming the sacred edifice, the 
keleton of a h was exhumed, which was 
oa supposed to be one of the Lordly Nevilles, of 

by Castle, in the Bishoprick; at whose feet were 
found the bones of a dog of the greyhound breed, It 
would be worth the trouble of inquiry could we ascer- 
tain the fact whether this primitive custom of slaying 
and interring a favourite animal with the body of its 
owner was occasionally retained in the Christian Church 
down to the period of the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
turies. We read of one of ‘The Noble Nevilles,’ whose 
war-horse, armed in battle array, preceded the body 
of its master at his interment in Durbam Priory Church, 
The horse, however, in this case was not slain, but given 
to the said church as a portion of his mortuary pay- 


Avon. 


the successful 
story ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab’ there is 
reference, and especially in the latter part of it, to 
several current phrases, and, among others, to the 
saying, “The word impossible is not French.” It 
is attributed to Richelieu. This I conceive to be 


@ mistake ; at least, I can meet with no such state- 


ment. Is it not rather an expression of the fint 
Napoleon, who, on Fouché remonstrating with him 
upon the proposed invasion of Russia, is commonly 
supposed to have said to him, in the course of the 
conversation, “Did not you yourself once tell me 
that the word impossible is not French ?” (Lock. 
hart, ‘Hist. of Napoleon,’ vol. ii. p. 114, Lond. 
“Fam. Libr.,” 1829). But it was not even so 


original. Biichmann has this notice of the ex.’ 


pression :— 

“*Tmpossible n'est pas un mot frangais,’ Unmiglich 
ist kein franzisisches Wort, was Napoleon I. suge. 
schrieben wird, ist nichts als die Umiinderung der von 
Colin d’Harley in ‘ Malice pour Malice,’ i. 8, gebrauchten 
Worte : ‘Impossible est un mot que je ne dis jamais.’”~ 
‘ Gefliigelte Worte,’ p. 359. 

I cannot make out that the phrase has ever come 
up for notice in ‘N. & Q.’ Ep. MarsHatt, 


Roman Watt tue Ciry.—The following 
extract from the Echo of April 27 would seem to 
merit a niche in ‘N. & Q’:— 

“A large assembly of antiquaries and archzologists 
took place yesterday at a spot in Aldersgate, a little to 
the north of the new buildings of the General Post- office, 
for the purpose of inspecting a portion of the old walls of 
the City, close to what was, in all probability, their north. 
western angle. This portion was first discovered and 
laid bare in the early part of last autumn, when the Ball 
and Mouth Hotel [1] and the French Protestant Church 
were removed in order to make room for the intended 
additional buildings. The length of the wall now exposed 
to view is about 100ft., and the greater part of it stands 
about 10 ft. above the soil. The material is Kentish rag, 
laid in regular courses, with fine joints, and other courses 
of red tiles with wide joints. As this wall is actually on 
the boundary of the building site lately acquired by the 
authorities of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, there seems to be no 
necessity for its removal, and a = opinion was 
expressed among the antiquaries who took part in the 
inspection yesterday that the wall is too fine a specimen 
of Donen work to be wantonly destroyed,” 


De V. Paren-Payrne. 


Scutrrore.—Dallauny makes a few remarks 
upon sculpture, and says that it had not advanced 
in Charles I.’s time, until, in fact, the arrival of Le 
Sceur and Fanelli. He immediately advances into 
nonsense about Greek and Roman models, the col- 
lections of the Dukes of Mantua and Buckingham 
and Lord Arundel. In monumental effigies, he 
goes on, the recumbent posture was abandoned; 
sometimes military men are represented sitting in 
circular altars; whilst Bacon at St. Alban’s is sit- 
ting. He says, I do not know on what authority, 
that this attitade was suggested by Sir Henry 
Wootton, as well as the inscription “ Sic sedebat.” 
This latter is a beautiful statue, but almost sacri- 
legiously unfit for a church, and in no degree em- 
blematic of the moment when Death, the universal 
leveller, has magically loosed the silver thread of 
life. Bacon looks to be in the pride of philosophic 
thought, and not reduced to the case of the poot 
worm, whose whole bodily business is with the 
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dust for the future. This subject is worthy of 
treatment, but your circular altar for military men, 
which looks like case-shot, will never beat your re- 
cumbent figure to indicate that —— is over. 
“ Qertamine percussus est, et procubuit.” 
C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Queries. 


We must request dents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cextury: Centenary.—In the sense of a hun- 
dred years century appears to occur only in Eng- 
lish, and the history of its rise does not seem to 
have been yet investigated. The word appears in 
familiar use in Stillingfleet, ‘Origines Sacre,’ 1662, 
and Mede, 1672. Can any reader find it for us in 
earlier works on chronology? The full “century 
of years” (which Todd cites from Boyle), like Shak- 
spere’s ‘‘century of prayers,” Prynne’s ‘‘ century 
of authors,” and Manley’s “centuries of words,” 
no doubt preceded the elliptical century, and of 
this examples are also desired. I also want ex- 
amples of centenary in its modern sense of “cen- 
tennial anniversary” or commemoration, the rise 
of which our Dictionary readers appear to have 
missed. Does it date earlier than the “Burns 
centenary” in 1859 (for which I have no con- 
temporary quotation)? Will friends kindly send 

. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Czctts.—I find in some modern dictionaries, 

crumbs of bread, onions, 
parsley, with seasoning, made u 

fae bells and fried.” Can any inform me if this 

word is actually in use, or 


Oxford. 


@ quotation for it? 
. A. H. Murray. 


Cextenyiat.—A cutting from an American 
literary journal sent to me, without name or date 
(1876 », says Dr. South in 1690 used the word 
centennial instead of the noun centenary, “The 
Romans on the coming about of a centennial were 
wont to send out heralds crying, ‘Come and behold 

at you never saw before, and will never see 
again.”” No Dictionary reader has sent us this 
passage from South, which has also eluded the eyes 
of Dr. Johnson and all English lexicographers. 
any one tell me where it is? Our first example 
centennial, adj., is a hundred years later, from 
Mason's ‘ Palinodia,’ 1797; and our first of the sub- 
stantive is merely its use by the Americans in the 

Centennial” of 1876. J. A. H. Murray. 

The Oxford. 


AND ScOTLAND REPRODUCED IN 
Amenrica.—I shall be glad to know which state of 
the United States is wholly or partly laid out to 
reproduce England, with its capital, London, two- 
thirds smaller than the great city. I think Scot- 
land is also in part reproduced. Also, if there is 
a work obtainable describing all about it. 

Enquirer, 


Brown, in his ‘Calli- 
graphia ; or, the Arte of Faire Writing,’ 1622, 
makes repeated allusions to an “Exemplar booke 
set foorth by Thomas Trippe,” which I cannot find 
catalogued anywhere. Is anything known of it? 

H. 


Tue Fiast Nover.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ inform me when the first serial novel 
was published in parts in a periodical? Was there 
any such prior to Smollett’s ‘Sir Launcelot 
Greaves’ in the British Review? F. Green, 


James Hewett, Batu Frower Parinter.— 
Can any one give information as to the life and 
work of this artist ? Dr. Tunstall, in his ‘Guide to 
Bath, mentions that Queen Caroline visited his 
studio at Bath in 1817. He died at Notting Hill 


in 1829, J. H. Kiva. 
[According to the admirably useful ‘ Dictionary of 
Artists’ of Mr. Algernon Graves he contributed between 


1799 and 1828 fifteen pictures to the Royal Academy, 
seven to the British Institution, and four to the Suffo 
Street Exhibition.] 


Answer To Oxrorp Appress.—I have before 
me a copy, from the English Churchman of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1844, of an answer from the Chancellor 
(Duke of Wellington), the Vice-Chancellor, and 
the Heads of Houses to a lay address got up by 
Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
signed by the Duke of Marlborough and others, 
against certain ies in the University of Ox- 
ford. Can any one tell me where a copy of the 
address itself may be found? It was probably 
printed at the time, but I understand that the 
original is not in the archives of the University. 
In a letter to Philip Duncan, of New College, by 
Bishop Copleston, dated February 2, 1844, he 
says: “I am pleased, and I hope you are, with 
the wise and temperate answer of the Chancellor 
and Vice-Chancellor of Oxford to the anti- 
Tractarian laymen.” Senex. 


Joun Hawmitroy, musicseller in Edinburgh, 
also composer and versifier, ob. 1814. Can any 
one kindly inform me who owns the copyright of 
his poems? Is it the descendant or a publisher ; 
and what is the present address of such owner ? 

O. M. M. B. 


Scorr or Essrx.—I shall be thankful for any 
notes, genealogical or otherwise, referring to the 
Essex family of Scott. Iam acquainted with the 
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Heralds’ Visitations, Berry's pedigrees, and the 
county histories. The igree commences with 
William Scott, of Stapleford Tany, who died in 
1491. Morant states that he possibly was the son 
of Sir John, of East Tilbury (see Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ 
manor of Wolverston), and the writers of Harl. 
MS. 1541, 71, and Add. MS. 19148, ff. 195-207, 
also follow him, the latter going to such an extent 
as to record Sir John Scott’s marriage with “‘ Mar- 
ry, daughter of the Duke of Abergavenny.” 
ere Morant and the others are in error, for it is 
proved that William Scott, of Stapleford, was not 
the son, but the brother of Sir John Scott, of East 
Tilbury (see ‘ Memorials of the Family of Scott, 
of Scotshall,’ by James R. Scott, 1876). It is also 
worth observing that the authorities differ respect- 
ing the ancestry of William Scott, who married 
Prudence Alabaster. Owen and Lilly’s Essex 
Visitation of 1634, Hervey’s Suffolk Visitations of 
1561, and Add. MS. 19148, ff. 195-207, assert 
that William was the grandson of Hugh Scott, 
of Brentwood and Leyston; on the other hand, 
Berry’s Essex pedigrees and Morant’s ‘ History 
of Essex’ (manor of Wolverston) state that Wil- 
liam was the grandson of Walter and Elizabeth 
Scott. If any gentleman intends publishing the 
history of the East Anglian family of Scott, I shall 
be happy to send him a copy of my notes relating 
to the same. Batiot. 


‘Tue Jew’s Granppaventer.’—Who was the 
author of ‘The Jew’s Granddaughter,’ a work 
written fifty or sixty years ago? Is the work still 
to be obtained; and, if so, where ? 

Epwarp Parritt. 


Sronz Eacte.—On the parapet wall of an old 
manor house of which I know in West Somerset 
there is fixed the stone image of an eagle. The 
owner of the house can tell nothing certain of the 
meaning of this, but tells me that it is common 
with similar old houses in the district, and is 
generally thought to be the distinctive mark of a 
certain architect who erected those houses. I have 
been asked to suggest an explanation, but after 
searching everywhere —and, among the rest, 
through the indices of ‘N. & Q.’—I feel unable to 

ive an explanation. Can any of your correspon- 

ents help me? Can it be that this is an analogue 
of the eagle stone fully referred to in ‘N. & Q..,’ 
6" §. iii. 327, 510; iv. 297, and that it has 
been thus put up asa protection against evil, as 
well to the mothers of the families as to the in- 
dwellers generally ? E. E. 8. 


Brrow’s Pozms.—I possess an edition of Byron’s 
| eae printed in 1820, the title of which is as 
‘ollows:—“ The Works of the Right Honourable | 
Lord Byron; containing | English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers; | The Curse of Minerva, and | 


The Waltz, an apostrophic Hymn. | Philadel 


| published by M. Thomas. | 1820.” On the 
first page is a portrait of Byron, engraved by 
Kennerley from a painting by Harding, and 
evidently of London production. From the style 
and general appearance of the book one is inclined 
to doubt that it is of American origin. It has 
every appearance of an English publication both 
in printing and binding. There are notes at the 
end of each m ; also a preface by Byron. I 
should be glad of information — this edi- 
tion. w. Dows1ne, 


Josrra.—* Thus the pictured J 
with a basket upon his head, and called him tha 
god Serapis ” (Jer. Taylor, ‘ Of Picturing God the 
Father and the Holy Trinity,’ bk. ii. sec. vii). 
Does modern research confirm this — 


Norra or Superstition.—A super- 
stition prevails in various parts of the North of 
England that a condition precedent to the con- 
version of a gentleman’s mansion into a “ castle” 
is that it shall have been in sole occupation of a 
hermit for seven years. Can any of your readers 
say whether this tradition exists in other re of 
the country ? A. 0. L. 


Bernarp Gitprx.—Where can I obtain a copy 
of the proceedings of the Royal Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners (of whom Gilpin was one) who in 
1559 visited Lancaster and Kendal (see Colling- 
wood’s ‘ Life,’ pp. 121-2) ? QV. 


Rocer SHackteTon was Lord Mayor of York 
in 1698. He married Annabella, daughter of 
Henry Tempest, Esq., of Tong Hall. Their 
daughter Annabella married Francis Blunt, of 
Newton Garth (vide Yorks. Arch. and Top. Jour- 
nal, vol. ii.). Can any correspondent give further 
information about Roger Shackleton, or say where 
it can be found? Whose son was he; where was 
he born; had he a brother called Richard ; did he 
leave any issue besides Annabella mentioned 
above ? 8. 


Framenco.—I find reference to the Spanish 
flamenco as a wild . What is the origin and 
application of the word ? It compares with fleming, 
flamingo. A. H. 
Sons or Epwarp III.—How many sons had 
Edward III. and Queen Philippa? Shakspeare 
makes the Duke of Gloucester’s widow say seven. 
Others speak of six, and some of five. John of 
Gaunt was the fourth son, whose progeny by 
Catherine Synford was made legitimate by Act of 
Parliament. 


Sr. Lawrence.—To what St. Lawrence are #0 
many of our churches dedicated? If it be the 


phia : | in this country be 


well-known martyr, how can his great popularity 
accounted for? A priort, one 
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would expect him to have about as many churches 
in England as St. Clement; but he has many 
more. Is it not likely that St. Lawrence of Can- 
terbury —the third archbishop, if I remember 
rightly—is in many cases the patron saint ? 
8. G. H. 
Serox Arms.—In the late Col. Seton’s col- 
lection there was a quantity of old china with the 
Seton arms upon it. Between the three crescents 
is a cross-crosslet. Can any person say why and 
when this mark of cadency or difference was 
added, and if any other branch of the Setons 
carries, or did carry it? The date of the china is 
unknown, but for two hundred years back it has 
been in the possession of the Setons. 
R. 8. M. 


United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


“To cHEW THE RAG.”—Can any of your corre- 
spondents explain to me the derivation of a very 
common slang expression amongst soldiers, viz., 
“To chew the rag,” meaning to abuse or be angry 
with a person ?—“He was chewing the rag at me 
the whole afternoon.” It is common, I believe, to 
the whole army, and I imagine has been in use 
from time immemorial. Lizvr. Ecrrton. 


Tae Marriace oF THE CLERGY.—In a lecture 
which I recently heard it was stated that clerical 
marriages were not considered legal without ex- 
_ royal and episcopal sanction till the reign of 
ames I, How far is this true? J. M. 


West Curster.—The will of John Kendrick, 
Lord Mayor of London 1652, defines West Chester 
asaclothing town. Has it been identified ? 

A. 


‘Memoirs or Grammont.’—In all the editions 
—French and English alike—of the ‘ Memoirs of 
Grammont,’ containing Hamilton’s lively ‘ Epistle 
to the Count,’ the annotators without exception 
have passed by the following lines (Bohn’s edition, 
p- 29) without comment. In common with many 
readers cf the ‘ Memoirs,’ I should be glad to know 
who is the poet so pointedly referred to :— 

There you shall find Don Benserade, 
Doughty Chapelle, and Sazarine,* 
Voiture and Chaplain,* gallants fine, 
And he who ballad never made, 
Nor rhymed without a flask of wine, Vv 
or Quotations 

, utinam mores animum gire depin 

Pulehior in terris nulla tabella 
Frepx, F. Motrnt, 

° ht of sorrow then, no thought of pain; 

Give, ch. give me back my youth com ! a 
R. Price, 
Octogesimus octavus mirabilis annus. 
F, FLapears. 


[* Sarazine? Chapelain ? Is not the poet last indicated 
Frangois Villon ?] 


Replies, 


HOUSE OF STEWART. 

Since writing my reply to the query about the 
Earl of Castlestewart’s claim to the headship of 
this family I have read Mr. A. G. Stuart’s privately 
printed ‘ Genealogy of the Stuarts of Castlestewart’ 
(Edinburgh, 1854). Previously I knew it only 
through Mr. George Burnett’s account of it in the 
appendix to his preface to vol. iv. of the Exchequer 
Rolls of Scotland. The perusal of Mr. Stuart’s 
book leaves the impression on my mind that there 
certainly was some mystery about those young 
“Stewarts de Albania” who appeared in Scotland 
fifteen years after the execution of Murdac, Duke 
of Albany—a mystery about which contemporary 
records persistently withhold information, but 
which Mr. Stuart has done all in his power to 
elucidate. It should be noted—({1) Forty years 
after Andrew, Lord Avandale’s return to Scotland, 
and fifteen after his appointment as Lord High 
Chancellor, he was legitimated under the Great 
Seal (April 17, 1479), but the king’s letters patent 
throw no light on his parentage. (2) 106 years 
later (in 1585), forty-three years after the male 
royal line failed by the death of James V., the 
Earl of Arran lodged in Parliament what some 
writers term his protest and others his renun- 
ciation. He also omits details as to his descent 
from the “Royal Bluid,” specifying only two 
links (the first and second Dukes of Albany), 
which are beyond dispute, and vaguely alluding to 
the other links as “well known to syndry here 
present.” (3) I cannot agree with Mr. Stuart’s 
conclusion (p. 69) that there must have been some 
truth in this protest, because it stood “ without 
contradiction or question.” Vague as were Arran’s 
allusions to his royal descent, they were followed, 
within the year, by his exemplary fall from power 
and wealth and titles. (4) Walter Stewart of 
Morphie (Lord Castlestewart’s ancestor) was 
legitimated in 1479, purposely to enable him and 
his heirs male to succeed Andrew, Lord Avandale, 
“in dicto dominio suo de Avandale cum pert. et 
annexis ac omnibus aliis terris suis,’ &c. Walter 
accepted the legitimation, and succeeded to the 
lordship and lands. It:does not lie -with his de- 
scendants now to question that legitimation or the 
acceptance thereof. 

Sir Bernard Burke, regardless of Lyon’s note of 
warning, has done more than adopt Mr. A. G. 
Stuart’s book in recent editions of his .‘ Peerage.’ 
He has stated as history what Mr. Stuart put 
forth as probability. For example, the ‘ Peerage’ 
asserts that Walter Stewart married a daughter of 
Sir Duncan Campbell, of Lochow, whereas the ut- 
most to be gathered from Mr. Stuart’s book is that 
she is mentioned in an old chronicle as “non 
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legitima uxor.” In these and other points revision 
is called for. 

Referring to Mz. Forsyra Harwoon's reply 
that followed mine on p. 292, I may point out 
that the claim of Sir William Stewart of Jed- 
worth (Lord Galloway’s ancestor) to have been 
second son of Alexander Stewart of Derneley is 
now abandoned, the adverse contention of Andrew 
Stuart of Torrence being accepted as correct, while 
the position of Sir Archibald Douglas Stewart of 
Grandtully is complicated by the statement, recently 
published, that Sir William Stewart, grandfather 
of the first baronet, was a natural son, legitimated 
on May 10, 1584. It has hitherto been supposed 
that Sir William was his father’s son by Lady 
Isabel Stewart, the second wife, and it would be 
interesting to know the grounds on which his status 
was impugned and an act of legitimation passed. 

Siema. 


Your correspondent O. H. (ante, P 188) says, 
“ The issue male of King Robert III. , I believe, be- 
came extinct on the death of Cardinal York in 1807.” 
But Cardinal York was not descended in a male 
line of Robert IIL, nor were any of the English 
Stuart Kings, beginning with James I. (VI. of 
Scotland). They were, as dynasties are generally 
reckoned, a different dynasty from the earlier 
Kings of Scotland, and it was merely, so to say, 
an accident that they had that name from the 
second of the three husbands of Queen Mary. 
They were not of royal descent, qud Stewarts. 
Since so little is generally known about the 

cise ancestry of the royal Stewarts, it is natural to 
expect that of other families to be vague. The 
Lennox family branched off before the marriage of 
Walter Stewart and Marjory Bruce, an Earl of 
Lennox being one of several nts of Scotland 
before that time. It is worth notice that Lord 
Lennox, brother of Lord Darnley, who was raised 
to the Dukedom of Albany, father of James I. of 
England, and Arabella Stuart, daughter of Lord 
Lennox, were in succession to the English throne 
after Queen Mary (Stuart), though not to that of 
Scotland. To add to the confusion, another Stuart, 
Henry, Lord Methven, appears as third husband 
of Henry VIII.’s sister Mary, but there were no 
children. He is seen among the descendants of 
Robert IT. in the Castlestewart lineage. Q. V. 
suggests that if the “Salic” law had prevailed 
descendants of Robert II. would now be heirs to 
the throne of Scotland, and draws a comparison 
between them and the kings of France. But 
Robert II. was not chosen to supersede the 
previous line. He succeeded, as a matter of 
course, h his mother, as grandson to Robert 
I. (Bruce), on the death of David Bruce. Nor 
had he to make good his claim by the sword, as 


Robert I. did ; so that descendants of Robert II. 
could merely represent the male line of one king, 


whose throne, in the old words of James V., came 
with a lass and went with a lass, 

For further details of Stuart or Stewart families 
we must refer to genealogists rather than general 
history. They are set forth under three categories, 
(1) Descendants of Robert II. (2) Natural sons of 
Scotch kings. (3, not least) Legitimate branches 
of the Stewarts before their accession or royal 
alliance. From these we have derived the kings 
of England. In England we have unquestioned 
descendants by natural descent of Stuart (as well 
as Plantagenet), though from a difference of 
manners the name has not been maintained as in 
Scotland. 

The Castlestewart lineage in Burke has an 
pearance of completeness. Briefly thus: The Du 
of Albany, nt, 1425, attainted. His grandson 
(male heir), Lord Alvandale, Chancellor. The 


‘| second Lord Alvandale was his nephew (brother's 


son). The third Lord Alvandale bad three sons: 
(1) First Lord Ochiltrie ; (2) Lord Methven ; (3) 
Sir James S., of Beith. His son was Lord Doune, 
The second Lord Doune married the heiress of 
Moray (Earl, natural son of James V.), so that the 
Moray family now claim their name legitimately 
on from the brother 
illegitimate of Queen 

The mention of Sir James Stewart of Beith calls 
attention to an article in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for March on the ‘ Admirable Crichton, Sir J. 
Stewart being his dfather. On his alleged 
royal descent the writer says :— 

“ Accommodating genealogists have supported the pre- 
tension in a remote degree, but Dempster, a generous 
Scottish biographer of the seventeenth century, who did 
not generally allow any scrupulous love of truth to temper 
his glorification of his countrymen, characterizes 
whole assertion of royal descent as a monstrous lie.” 

I do not know what value this may have, but it 
seems rather too positive. 

It is represented that the Ochiltrie barony, 
having lapsed as that of Alvandale by alienation 
of estate on the loss of that of Ochiltrie, Castle 
Stewart, an Irish barony, was given instead by 
James I., 1619, which is the date of creation. 
There also follows a long abeyance, ended by the 
heir who was advanced to an earldom 1800, vis 
count 1793, R. M. 


P.S.—The only indication of any doubtful point 
in Burke, a from the loss of older dignities, 
in the marriages of Chancellor Alvandale's father, 
the first marriage being said to be open to objec 
tion, and the second, which continued the line, to 
have been by dispensation. 

Precedence is claimed at the second reference 
for Sir Archibald Stewart of Grandtully before 
the Earl of Galloway, so long as the latter is 
unable to prove his claim to belong to the 
Darnley family. Bat ing to Burke he does 
not claim from the ) family, bat 


I 
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from another brother, senior to the Grandtully 
line. In the Grandtully lineage one in the suc- 
cession given is a natural son, legitimated 1589. 


TeneMENTAL Bripvces (7 §. v. 348, 409).— 
There is a bridge over the Don at Rotherham, on 
which a little chapel, at one time used as a prison, 
still survives. 

In the reign of Edward III. Ouse Bridge, York, 
was the site of St. William’s Chapel, a guild hall, 
“kidcote,” and other buildings of a public or 
semi-public character, and of sundry shops, par- 
ticulars of the rents of which may be gained from 
Davies's ‘ Walks through the City of York,’ a book 
Ihave to thank for the greater part of the sub- 
stance of this note. That bridge was, if not wholly 
destroyed, at least considerably damaged by a 
flood in 1564, but it was rebuilt ; and a writer of 
the time of Charles IT. has left it upon record that 
in his day the houses were set so close together on 
Ouse Bridge, “ except only a little space upon the 
crown orvery top,...... as that one would think it not 
to be a bridge, but a continued street.” St. Wil- 
liam’s Chapel, which had been put to many base 
uses, remained until the beginning of the present 
century, when both it and the bridge were removed 
as a sacrifice “to the great Moloch of public con- 
venience.” The Pont Neuf at Paris had shops 
originally on its parapets. The Ponte Vecchio of 

rence is an existing fine—probably unique— 
example of the kind of structure in which your 
correspondent is interested. Sr. Swirury. 


At Exeter a chantry chapel, dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, stood on the old Exe Bridge. 
Probably there was also the residence of the 
chantry priest adjoining the chapel. At all events, 
Dr. Oliver, a painstaking and trustworthy historian, 
says (‘ History of Exeter,’ 1861, p. 58, note) that 
Thomas Losquiet, clerk, was appointed to serve 
this chantry when vacant, adding, “‘ Moreover, the 
said Thomas ‘in eadem cantarid personaliter re- 
sideat.’” But Jenkins, who is, however, not so 
accurate an authority, while chronicling, under the 
ee the erection of this bridge by Walter 

, says, “ He also caused a chapel to be built 
at the east end of the said bridge, in which he was 
interred” (Jenkins’s ‘History of Exeter,’ 1806, 
p. 43). Isaac, the historian, who was Chamberlain 
of Exeter in 1724, states, in his ‘ Memorials of the 
City of Exeter’ (1724, p, 13), that in 1250 
“Walter Gervis, a worthy Citizen hereof, founded Exe- 
bridge, and collected (say some) 3,000/. towards the 
building it......0n which Bridge a church was built 
{oberela this Gervis was now interred) dedicated to St. 

King of the East Angles,” &c, 
Frep. O. Frost. 


at St. Ives, Hants. The building is octagonal in 
shape, and stands on the middle buttress of the 
bridge. Local tradition said that it had once been 
a chapel. When I knew it it was used by a doctor 
as a surgery. A good photograph of this very 

tty, but most inconvenient bridge is published 
> fe Hills & Saunders, of Cambridge. 

E. G. Youncrr, M.D. 
Hanwell, W. 


1, Elvet Bridge, in Durham, has a blacksmith’s 
shop over its eastern arch, occupying the site of 
the ancient chapel of St. Andrew. 

2. Framwellgate Bridge, in Durham, is repre- 
sented in Buck’s plate (1745) with a tenement 
over the central pier, like a small cottage with a 
chimney. The tenement has long ago disappeared. 

3. There is a chapel on the bridge at Rotherham, 
now used as a shop. J. ZT F. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


On the middle pier of the old bridge crossing 
the Severn at Bewdley 
“ stood a gate-house of timber, with strong gates on the 
Wribbenhall side, The north end served as a dwelling- 
house for the toll-gatherer, and the other was used for a 
Corporation prison, and was called the Bridge-house. 
Two officers were appointed year by year to see that the 
bridge was kept in proper repair. This office was in 
existence as early as 1483,”—Burton’s ‘History of 


Bewdley.’ 
A, Corron. 

Bromsgrove. 

There was upon the old bridge across the Irwell, 
that divides Manchester from Salford, a chapel, 
afterwards used as a dungeon or common prison. 
The bridge and chapel dated back to the reign of 
Ed. III. The chapel or dungeon was removed in 
1776, and the bridge demolished in 1837, to be 
replaced by the present Victoria Bridge. 

Bear. 

Ealing. 


Old Bristol Bridge had shops upon it within the 
last twenty-five years, but upon its reconstruction 
these were cleared away. Cuas. J, CLARK. 

Bedford Park, W. 


Add to bridges with gate-houses Gloucester, 
Monmouth, Lostwithiel. THomas 


[The bridge at Bath is mentioned by C. 8. H., Evenarp 
Home Sautrre, and C, J, Crank; that at 
Rotherham by Mas. C, G. Bocer, H. J. Moun, and E. 
Watrorp, M.A.; that at York by Earpros, “ There is 
said to have been formerly a chapel on the bridge over 
the Salwarpe, at Droitwich” (A. A.).] 


Leowarpo pa Vinct at THE Acapemy (7* 8. 
v. 327, 410).—The proverbial ingénu who said, “ It 
must be true because I read it in a book ” is a con- 
stant object of ridicule, and yet the best of us 
occasionally fall under the same condemnation. 

Wornum’s ‘ Manual’ is handy, and so it has 
sold. Because a book has sold many people think 
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it must be authoritative. Therefore ‘N. & Q.’ is 
made to repeat, “lo! these two times,” his 
erroneous statement about the Academy copy of 
the ‘Cenacolo.’ 
For the second time, therefore (see 7 8. iv. 
389-90), I must beg to impugn it. 
R. H. Busx. 


Parntinc sy Tittan (7" §. v. 389).—The 
‘Diana and Acteon’ of the Orleans collection (which 
does not answer to the description of Mr. Jackun) 
was sold to the Duke of Bridgewater, with the 
companion picture, ‘ Diana and Calisto,’ for 5,000/. 
They are now in the Ellesmere Gallery. The 
study for the former belongs to the Earl of Yar- 
borough. See Titian, by MM. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, 1877, ii. 281. F, G. 8. 


Escrow (7 v. 429).—The explanation ma 
be found in any dictionary ; Webster and Ogilvie 
both have it, and it is a well-known law term. 
Webster gives Blackstone’s definition: ‘‘A deed 
or bond given to a third person, to hold till some 
act is done or some condition is performed, and 
which is not to take effect till some condition is 
performed.” Webster boggles over the etymology, 
and Ogilvie says it is unknown; both of them 
give —- spellings of the Anglo-French forms. 
The etymology is rightly given in my ‘ Etym. Dict.,’ 
second edition, supplement. It is, of course, the 
same word as the Mid. Eng. scrow, a scroll, and is 
the original word of which scroll is a diminutive. 
The proper Anglo-French form is escroe or escroue ; 
the diminutive escrouet occurs in the ‘ Statutes of 
the Realm,’ i. 190, a.p. 1322. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 

[Replies to ‘ Escrow’ are acknowledged from H. C. F., 
A. Lez, E. Leatow 
Bienxrxsopr, R, 8, Cuarnnoox, E. T. Evans, J. W. 
Auttson, Q. V., E. H. Marsnautt, Jonny 
Syxes, F. W. D., E. Copnam Brewer, J.R., M. 
Waurer 8r. Swirnry, 
G, F. R. B., Ep. Mansnaut, F. C, Brrxeeck Terry, 
Evrerarp Home Coreman, H, I. C., &e., all pointing to 
at or law treatises in which the word is to be 
‘ound. 


“Nom DE ptume” §. iii. 348; iv. 17, 
331, 494; v. 52, 155, 195, 274, 412)—If Dr. 
Cuance’s acquaintance with French had made 
him call to mind the proverb “Qui s’excuse, 
s’accuse,” he would probably not have burdened 
re columns with his long note, nor forced me to 

en them still further with this reply. 

The case is simply this. I had written one thing 
and he quoted the exact contrary. By no amount 
of writing can he explain this away, and all will 
acquit me of severity when I spoke of it as “ con- 
troversial tactics” and “inaccuracy.” It was he 
who, in trying to “excuse” it, “ accused” him- 
self of having been “ dishonourable,” not I. It 
would be easy and diverting to follow his devious 


and disingenuous meanderings with detailed dis- 
proofs, but the matter is not worth more words, 
R. H. Busx. 


Epwarps Famiry (7 8. v. 349).—Mnr. Hr. 
WELL might probably ascertain some facts about 
the parentage, &c., of Thomas Edwards from his 
admission entry in the registers of eR .~ 


Mr. Marruew Arnorp (7" §. v. 346, 397),— 
His father, Dr. Arnold, died suddenly of heart 
disease in 1842 at Rugby—not at his residence 
near Ambleside, as stated in the Daily Telegraph 
last month. I believe that he was found dead in 
his bed in the morning, having retired to rest in 
good health the night before. I saw it stated the 
other day that Dr. Arnold’s father died of the 
same complaint; and as “ Matt.” Arnold lost a 
son from heart disease, I fear that the complaint 
must be regarded as hereditary in the family. 


A Inscription (7" §. v. 328).—The 
inscription MeponorEenco on a seal upon docu- 
ments, said to be of about the year 1500, in the 
possession of Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, is, no doubt, 
the Spanish “ Miedo no tengo,” meaning ‘‘ I have 
no fear” —a motto that goes well with what Mr. 
Epecumse describes as “ the family badge, a boar's 
head.” When I once visited Mount-Edgcumbe, a 
small redoubt in the grounds was pointed out tome 
as having been built against the coming of the 
Spanish Armada ; and it is a well-known story 
that the Duke of Medina Sidonia had made up his 
mind to have that charming site in part-payment 
of any little trouble he might experience in his 
conquest of England. It must have been in a 
moment of prophetic foresight that the motto 
** Miedo no tengo,” in the language of the coming 
enemy, was adopted a hundred years before. A 
banner bearing the boar’s head and the—shall 1 
say ‘‘ irreverently ” named }—“ queer inscription” 
would have very fitly bid defiance to the Don 
had he ever succeeded in entering Plymouth 
Sound. Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


Doubtless “Me Dono Teneo” ; rather enigmatical, 
but good Latin enough; in English, “I give myself, 
and yet myself I hold.” 

OC. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 


The legend Mxponorenco strongly resembles 
the Spanish “‘ Miedo no tengo,” meaning “Fear I 
know (or have) not ; I fear not.” 

Juiivus STEGGALL. 


Grorce Bucnanan (7™ S. v. 408).—The poem 
entitled ‘In Colonias Brasilienses,’ &c., begin- 


Descende czlo turbine flammeo, 
is in that of the poems of George Buchanan 
headed Fraterrimi.” The six elegisce 
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immediately preceding ‘In Oolonias,’ &c., has 
‘Brasilia’ for its title, “Geor: Buchanani Scoti 
ta que extant. Editio postrema. Lugduni 

vy. ex officina Elzeviriana,” 1628, p. 273. 


Rosert Prerpornt. 
St, Austin’s, Warrington. 
{Very many contributors are thanked for replies to 
the same effect. } 


Srorm=Frost (7 §. vy. 448).—C. C. B. asks 
whether there is any warrant for a prolonged frost 
being called a “storm,” as in the Isle of Axholme. 
Halliwell, in his ‘ Archaic Dictionary,’ gives “Storm, 
a fall of snow. Also a long continued frost. 
North. To be stormed, ¢.c., to be starved with 
cold.” Atkinson, in his ‘ Cleveland Glossary,’ has 
“ Storm, a fit of continued hard weather, with its 
accompaniment of snow lying without melting.” 
These usages seem to show that it is the snow 
rather than the frost that is the essence of the 
storm. The word is from the root star, to strew, 
meaning, according to Prof. Skeat, “that which 
strews trees”; but more probably, I venture to 
think, “that which strews snow.” If we thus take 
the primary meaning of storm to be a snowstorm, 
we readily get the two secondary meanings of a 
prolonged frost and of a storm of wind. Besides, a 
storm which strews trees is quite exceptional, 
while a storm which strews snow is quite usual. 

Isaac TaYtor. 


Drake Tosacco-nox: Joun Orrisset (7* §, vy, 
407,450).—I may say that the work of John Obrisset 
(not Orriset) may be seen in considerable variety in 
the Medieval Room at the British Museum. Among 
a large number of horn and tortoiseshell boxes 
(for which the nation is in the main indebted to 
the princely generosity of Mr. Franks) are to be 
found many signed by John Obrisset, with varying 
dates from 1705 to 1727. Among these are two 
Drake tobacco-boxes. Nothing seems to be known 
of John Obrisset except his extremely fine work ; 
but as he frequently sign OB., it has been sug- 
oo that he was not of French extraction, but an 

bman (O’Brisset). The work is English in 
character, and other artists, Englishmen, in the 
same style ure known. So many of these Drake 
tobacco-boxes are in existence that it will possibly 
be found that they were produced, perhaps for 
presents, by a descendant of the circumnavigator. 
J. Exior Hopexiy, 

“Bourn” opsoers (?) (7" S. v. 205).— Might 
I be allowed to add to Pror. Burier’s very true 
and sensible note that this word as equal rebound 
has been familiar to me from my childhood, now, 
alas! passed half a century ago. Also that rebound 
was and is not unfrequently used in the sense of a 
second or still more remote bound, as when one, 
speaking of ‘‘ ducks and drakes,” says, “ The stone 

and rebounded, I should say, a dozen 
times.” So in racquets or “fives,” no one would 


think it unusual to say of the ball that ‘‘ bounding 
from the side wall it rebownded from the floor [or 
vice versi] and was then taken [or missed ]},” as the 
case may be. The late Lieut.-General Clifford, 
when a boy, could so accurately serve a ball at 
**fives” that, at least as often as not, it did not 
bound, but fell dead in the angle between the floor 
and side wall. Br. NicHoxson. 


Rivicue or Anauine §, v. 189, 352).—T. 
Hood is not to be called “an eminent English 
poet,” but at any rate “‘he lisped in numbers for 
the numbers came,” and he has a burlesque poem, 
‘The Angler’s Farewell.’ It begins 

Well! I think it is time to put up! 
For it does not accord with my notions, 
Wrist, elbow, and chine, 
'o take nothing at last by my motions. 
* Hood’s Own, first series, p. 139, 
London, 1861. 
Also, ‘ A Rise at the Father of Angling ’:— 
Mr. Walton, it’s harsh to say it, but as a parent I can’t 
help wishing 
You'd been hung before you publish’d your book, to set 
all the young people a-fishing.—Second series, p, 21. 
Ep. 


TaackeRay’s Derinition or Humour (7 §. 
v. 149, 238, 357).—As Mr. R. F. Garpiver seems 
still to doubt the accuracy of Mr. McCarthy’s 
quotation, I beg to assure him that if he will again 
refer to his Thackeray and turn up the ‘ Sketches 
and Travels in London,’ at about the third page of 
part i. of ‘Brown the Younger at a Club’ he will 
find the definition that is in dispute. Conducting 
young Brown through the rooms of the “‘ Poly- 
anthus,” the author and his companion come to 
the library, where they find that one of the mem- 
bers has fallen asleep over ‘Pendennis.’ This 
causes Brown the elder to ask his younger com- 
panion if he has ever read ‘ David Copperfield,’ 
and he does so in these words, in which the long- 
sought-for definition occurs :— 

“Have you read ‘David Copperfield,’ by the way? 
How beautiful it is!—how charmingly fresh and simple! 
In those admirable touches of tender humour—and 
should call humour, Bob, a mixture of love and wit— 
who can equal this great genius?” 

J. W. Auwison. 


Stratford, E. 


(7 §S. v. 328).—This is one of 
the numerous surnames derived from localities. 
Threlkeld is a small hamlet in Cumberland, about 
two miles from Keswick on the Penrith road. In 
the immediate neighbourhood Danish or Norse 
names predominate, such as Crossthwaite, Dow- 
thwaite, Thirlmere, Troutbeck, &c. Keld in Old 
Norse signifies a well or spring (Ger. quelle). Threl 
is a corruption of Thrall, A.-S. threl, Eng. thrall, 
a serf, adstrictus glebe. It is found in many com- 
binations, threla-folk, threla-hus, threla-ettir 
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(the serfs’ quarters), so here Threlkeld signifies 
the serfs’ or servants’ well. J. A. Picton, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


This family name is surely topographical ; and, 
like Salkeld and others of the same wormed Sg it 
wr comes from Cumberland or Westmore- 

d. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Threlkeld is a place-name in Cumberland. Last 
part of the name is probably from North Eng. keld, 
a spring, well, ¢.g., Dan. kilde (whence Roeskilde), 
Swedish kalla, Ger. quelle, Eng. well. 

R. 8. Carnock. 


Threlkeld, from which place the family took 
their name, is a chapel and manor in the parish 
and barony of Greystoke, in the county of Cum- 
berland, at the foot of Saddleback. Information 
regarding it and its lords may be found in Nicol- 
son and Burn’s ‘History of Westmorland and 
Cumberland’ and in the last (just published) and 
next part of the 7ransactions of the Archeological 
and Antiquarian Society of Cumberland and West- 
morland. W. Jackson, F.S.A. 


Florence. 


Crarenpon Press (7 v. 368).—For a fall 
account of the Oxford press from the earliest in- 
troduction of printing into the University see 
* Memorials of Oxford,’ by Dr. Ingram, vol. iii. 
The section on the press fills sixteen pages, with 
engravings of the Clarendon and University (New) 

ss and several vignettes. Printing was com- 
menced in the Clarendon in the month of October, 
1713, and the first sheet worked off was the signa- 
ture Z in the third alphabet of Leland’s ‘ Collec- 
tanea.’ During 118 years printing was continued 
there, till the New University Press was ready in 
September, 1830. The first sheet worked off was 
2P of Bishop Lioyd’s Greek Testament, 12mo. 
The first English work finished there was Barrow’s 
‘Theological Works,’ 8 vols., 8vo., 1830. An account 
of the Oxford presses will be found also in Cotton’s 
‘Typographical Gazetteer,’ and a very meagre one 
in Chalmers’s ‘Oxford’ 1810. All the above are 
mainly descriptions of the buildings, with some 
historical notices; but there is reason for believing 
that a thoroughly exhaustive work on the pro- 
ductions of the Oxford Press will be given to 
the world by a member of the University, who 
is in all ways most highly qualified for such an 
undertaking, and who is well known by occa- 
sional contributions to ‘N. & Q.’ 

. E. Bucgreyr. 


personage, said to have iginally a dray- 
man and then a brewer,” and who commanded 
the soldiers upon the occasion of the memorable 
“Purge” of Deo. 6 and 7, 1648, was not a member 
of the House of Commons at the time. The only 


parliament to which he was elected was that of 
1656—the third parliament of the Commonwealth, 
Upon a vacancy at Reigate, created by Mr. John 
Goodwin preferring East Grinstead, a fresh elec- 
tion took place at Reigate on Dec. 8, 1656, 
resulting in the twofold return of Sir Thomas 
Pride, Kut., and Col. Jerome ny The de- 
cision of the House between the rival candidates 
is not on record, but it is clear that Pride ob- 
tained the seat. In Burton’s ‘ Diary, under date 
of May, 1657, we find him acting as one of the 
tellers on division. Col. Sankey was also a mem- 
ber of this same parliament, his name appearing 
frequently in debate; there is, however, some 
evidence that he sat for Marlborough. Col. Pride 
received knighthood from Cromwell on Jan. 17, 
1656, and was afterwards one of the Protector’s 
“ other house.” He escaped the fate of many others 
of the regicides at the Restoration by dying 
1658. W. D. 


Sauissury Arcuives (7" §, v. 87, 173, 377). 
— P.C.0.=Prerogative Court of Canterbury; 
C.P.0. is the same in the order in which 
words stand in Latin, “ Curia Prerogativa Cantuar- 
ensis.” It was only by stat. 20 & 21 Vict., c. 77, 
that (as from Jan. 11, 1858) the very inconvenient 
doctrine of bona notabilia was done away, a more 
rational procedure substituted, and the old Pre- 
rogative Courts of York and Canterbury super- 
seded by the Court of Probate, now the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the High 
Court of Justice. Q. V. 


May I venture to correct an editorial note, 
and to suggest that C.P.O. and P.C.C. stand for 
Canterbury Prerogative Court and Prerogative 
Court Canterbury? The Prerogative Court had 
jurisdiction in the case of wills where the testator 
was possessed of property in more than one dio- 
cese. This accounts for the probate of a Salisbury 
will being made there. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Car’s-paw S. v. 267, 310).— 


“The King directly stipulated that those two Persons 
should be removed from his Acquaintance ; and that not 
without Reason, for I fear, as now it is too plain, they 
only made the Prince their Cat's-foot to compass their 
own Ends,”—‘ Diary of Lady Cowper,’ 1720, second edi- 
tion, p. 136. 

B. 


‘Reminiscences or a Scorrish 
(6 §. xi. 286; 7” S. v. 347).—When this 
anonymous work was published (in 1861) s copy 
of it was sent to me for review in Saunders, O 
& Co.’s Oriental Budget, on which paper I was en- 
gaged as a reviewer and essay-writer. My re 

in the issue for February 1, 1861, and 
was very favourable, though I expressed the hope 
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that when the author gave us the second series of 
the work he would “ divide his work into chapters, 
or supply the reader with such other mechanical 
helps as an index or table of contents.” The 
author, “ Philo-Scotus,” got to know that I was 
the writer of this review, and he wrote to thank 
me for it. Subsequently he wrote again, sending 
me 2 copy of the volume, and to say that if he 
ever lived to write the projected second series of 
his ‘Reminiscences’ he would send me an early 

y of the book, of which he trusted I should be 
she to speak favourably, and in which I should 
find that he had taken my advice, and had adopted 
chapters, index, &c. He wrote from “The Mount, 
Guildford, Surrey.” I never again heard from Mr. 
Ainslie, nor did I see any announcement of the 

blication of the second series, which I therefore 


imagine never appeared. I was on the look-out 


for it. Curssert Bebe. 


“Soon TOOTHED, SOON TURFED” (7® §S, v, 285). 
—I remember a Scotch equivalent, “Soon tod, 
won with God.” Iam not sure as to the ortho- 
graphy of the verb. Sr. Swirnr. 


Reaistration or Arms (7S. v. 328).—Though 
the heralds anciently may have had many duties to 
perform, yet those connected with the registration 
of arms can hardly have existed before their in- 
corporation as a body in the reign of Richard III. 
The most ancient visitation on record is asserted to 
have been made in the reign of Henry IV. (1412), 
from a memorandum which exists in Harleian MS. 
1196, a period of seventy years before the incorpo- 
ration above alluded to. This is the sole authority 
for such an assertion. The first commission proceed- 
ing from royal authority was issued to Thomas 
Benolte, Clarencieux King of Arms, in the 20 
Henry VIII. (1528/9), empowering him to visit 
the counties of Gloucester, Worcester, Oxford, 
Wilts, Berks, and Stafford. This was the earliest 
heraldic visitation under proper authority. The 
last, which was that of the county of Southampton, 
was made by Sir Henry St. George, Clarencieux, 
in the year 1686. 

I would refer F. K. H., for fuller information, to 
Sim's ‘Manual for the Genealogist,’ Noble’s ‘ His- 
tory of the College of Arms,’ and Moule’s ‘ Biblio- 
theca Heraldica.’ J. 8. Upat. 

Inner Temple. 


The registration of arms dates from 1484, when 
the heralds were first incorporated and their 
college established. “ Within half a century of 
that date,” says Mr. Phillimore, in his interesting 
book ‘How to Write the History of a Family,’ 
“Benolte, Fellowes, and Tonge began the series of 

dic visitations of the counties which formed 
the basis of English middle-class genealogy in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” The first 
of these visitations was made in the year 1530, in 


the counties of Cornwall, Cumberland, Dorset, 
Gloucester, Kent, Northumberland, Nottingham, 
Surrey, Sussex, Wilts, Worcester, and York. 
The last was that of London, taken in 1687. 
Rita Fox. 
Beaconsfield House, Manor Park, Essex. 


Wueet Marx (7"*§, 28, 91, 112, 
236, 316).—Mr. Cripps, in his work on ‘ Old Eng- 
lish Plate,’ writes as follows :— 

“The most pane doubtful mark that has ever come 
under the author's notice is on a piece of church plate 
at Bradford. It bears a catherine-wheel, an italic letter 
h for date-letter, and as maker's mark the letters 8S 
crowned on a shield repeated twice. It is dated 1691, 
and is almost certainly of York make; the York date- 
letter for 1690-1, it may be added, is an A, and very 
likely an italic one, The maker’s mark, though it is one 
of those registered at Goldemith’s Hall, may well belong 
to a provincial maker for all that. The best suggestion 
is that the York mark is accidentally omitted, and that 
the catherine wheel, which is the well-known armorial 
bearing of Scot, may be a mark adopted by a silversmith 
of that name, his initials being SS.” 

N. L. 0. 


PaxenuamM Recister §. v. 168, 293).— 
Allow me to mention the name of the celebrated 
ruler of St. Domingo, Frangois Dominique Tous- 
saint, surnamed L’Ouverture, born there in 1743. 
In ‘Chambers’s Cyclopedia’ there is a short 
memoir of a voluminous writer, Anna Louisa Ger- 
trude Toussaint, born at Alkmaar, in Holland, in 
1812, and who seems to have been of French ex- 
traction. The name is probably of French origin. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Catsur: Kercaur (7" 8. v. 308).—* Ketchup, 
n., asauce. See Catchup” (p. 737). “ Catchup, 
Catsup, n. (Probably of East Indian origin, be- 
cause it was originally a kind of East India 
pickles)” (p. 205). “Dr. Webster's Complete 
Dictionary...... Revised and improved by Chauncey 
A. Goodrich, DD., LL.D...... and Noah Porter, 
London: Bell & Daldy, 4to.” An 
Indian derivation seems probable, as a kind of 
curried fish is known as kedgeree, the first part of 
which word resembles the ketch of ketchup. 

Frank Reve Fowxs. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Botargo, caviare, ketchup, soy, are respectively 
derived from the Malay, Arabic, Hindtstaoi, and 
Japanese. R. 8. 


In Rennie’s ‘Supplement to the Pharmacopceias’ 
(1829) Dr. Kitchiner is said to have been the first 
to call ketchup catsup. Rennie adds that the 
doctor thought it “witty.” If Swift refers to 
ketchup under the name catsup, Kitchiner is, of 
course, robbed of this doubtful honour, and that 
he does is, I think, evident. Is not ketchup of 
foreign etymology? All the authorities I have at 
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hand derive it from kitjap, the Eastern name for 
soy sauce, to which our home-made condiment 
certainly bears some resemblance. 0. OC. B. 


or Proverss S. v. 268).—* Ce 
Dieu garde est bien gardé” is thus traced by De 
Lincy :—“‘ Celuy est bien gardé, qui de Dieu est 
ardé’ (‘Adages Frang.’; Henry Estienne, ‘ Les 
cémices,’ &c., 1598, p. 31), sidcle” (t. i. 
p- 19). Eb. ALL. 


Queen Eximasera (7" §. v. 347).—“A million 
of money ”—surely this was never the sentence ! 
“ A thousand acres of land for an inch of time” is 
the form I have seen. But no authority has ac- 
companied the utterance. It is the touch of 
imagination keeps such things alive. I have 
always thought that when Gonzalo, in ‘The 
Tempest,’ says, “ Now would I give a thousand 
farlongs of sea for an acre of barren ground,” he 
was supplying an inferior reading to this Eliza- 
bethan saw. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Tomas Larxuam’s Portrait (7 §. v. 328).— 
Lowndes, quoting Larkham’s work, ‘The Attributes 
of God, 1657, says, “ Prefixed is a portrait of the 
author, et. fifty-four.” No such portrait ap; 
in the British Museum copy of the above oak. 


W. Winters. 
Waltham Abbey, 


Lerrers 1x Scorcu Lecat Documents (7* §. v. 
268, 354).—The letters savu1, of which R, M. seeks 
an explanation, are quite common in Scottish legal 
documents of last century, and they are nothing 
more than a corruption of the Roman numerals for 
the date 1700, which were gradually transformed 
in the MS. of scribes into something little re- 
sembling the original. The metamorphosis of 
(imvii) into Javir or can easily be 
exhibited in writing; but I am not sure that it can 
be shown in printing. Perhaps, however, it can 
be explained, and R. M. can make the demonstra- 
tion for himself. The ¢ (one) is lengthened into 
a j; the first loop of the ™ (m) is made into a 
circle by joining the lower and upper ends, and it 
becomes the a; the second loop, separated from 
the first and lengthened, becomes a j, for it is often 
written sasvil ; and the vii. explain themselves. 

Davip ANDERSON, 

Edinburgh. 


Enoravines §, vy, 287, 358).—Bound up 
in a volume of the Pictorial Times I have an odd 
number of the Historic Times, September 21, 
1849, No. 36, vol. ii. Its first issue, therefore, 
was subsequent to 1846. Curusert Bepe. 


or Scroon anp Maca- 
zines (7" §. iv. 5, 110).—Add to list of school 
and magazines, if completeness be desired, 


Melbourne University Review, started in 1885; 
the Sydneyan, an organ of the Sydney Grammar 
School ; the Melburnian, an organ of the Mel- 
bourne Church of England Grammar School. The 
first number of this appeared in 1876, and was the 
parent of several similar publications by other 
schools, ¢.g., Wesley College Chronicle, Young 
Victoria (the magazine of the Scotch College, 
Melbourne), the Geelong Grammar School 
Quarterly, the Blue-Bell (conducted by the girls 
of the Melbourne Methodist Ladies’ College). 
There is also, I believe, at least one school 

zine published in Capetown, and one or more in 
New Zealand. PERTINAX, 

Melbourne, 


Hussars QUARTERED IN Jamaica §, 408), 
—The 18th Light Dragoons were despatched to 
St. Domingo in 179-, and assisted to quell the 
disturbances then taking place under Toussaint 
YOuverture. I am away from my books, but if 
Mr. Ecerron wishes shall be glad to give him 
next month exact dates, &c., from my records of 
the regiment. It was not till ten or eleven years 
afterwards that they became Hussars. 

Harotp Mater (Col. h.p. 18th Hussars), 

The 20th, or “Jamaica” Regiment of Light 
Dragoons, with nine other regiments of Light 
Cavalry, was raised about 1794 for service in that 
island, and served there. There were no Hussars 
in those days, and it is a pity there should be now, 
for only a few of them havea history assuch. The 
20th were reduced in 1816. 

Aw Otp Licnur Dracoox, 


I am not aware of any Hussar regiment having 
served in Jamaica, but the 17th Lancers, at that 
time the 17th Light Dragoons, were ae 
cirea 1795-1797, Fg on board ship as Mari 

whence probably the origin of the saying “ Horse 
ines”), and part on land in various West 
Indian islands, a squadron being employed to put 
down the rising of the Maroons in Jamaica about 
the end of 1795 and beginning of 1796. C. H. 


In 1795 two the Lancers 
then Light Dragoons) form of an expedi- 
French West Tal Islands. 
after their arrival one squadron was sent on 
the Hermione to do temporary duty as Marines, 
while the other squadron proceeded to Jamaica, 
and was quaterel against the Maroons, The 
headquarters and five troops arrived in St 
Domingo from Ireland early in 1796, and the 
regiment, after seeing much hard fighting im 
Jamaica, Grenada, and St. Domingo, returned to 
England in 1797. Ropert RaYNes. 


Hampton Po co, Oxrorp (7" 8. v. 269, 


349).—The name Poyle appended to Hampton 
may be a variation of Powell (pronounced in some 


parts as one syllable), and is a patronymic of fre- 
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went occurrence in Wales and on the Welsh 

erland. Perhaps it may be primarily derived 
from De la Pole, other forms of which occur as 
Pole, Poley, Powle, Powley, Poole, Pooley. 

The annual value of the benefice in the King’s 
Books is given as 61. 2s, 8}d., though your learned 
correspondent Mr. PickFrorpD mentions its having 
gone up in the present day to 90/., yet the differ- 
ence of money must be taken into account, and 
the expense of living in the nineteenth century. 
On one occasion during my undergraduate career 
at Oxford, more than forty years ago, I visited 


Hampton Poyle, making my way thither over | 8*¢¢ 


Gosford Bridge from Kidlington. The whole 
country was under water, and a very damp and 
melancholy appearance it did indeed present. 
Doubtless now, as then, the Cherwell flows past to 
join the Isis at Oxford, for, as Tennyson says, 
“Men may come, and men may go, but I go on for 
ever. 


The information contributed your corre- 
spondents concerning Hampton Poyle and its 
former owners (see pp. 349, 359) is full of interest, 
and shows that many a parish, however small, has 
some little history connected with it. No doubt 
an old contributor who has departed, WiLL1AM 
Wixe, of Steeple Aston, could have added, had he 
been here, much supplemental information. He 
always felt an interest in the antiquities and 
genealogies of his native county, and was glad to 
impart his knowledge. OxonIEnsIs. 


Cuarrerton v. 429).—The initials stand 
for Lancelot Sharpe. He was of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge; B.A. 1796; M.A. 1800; instituted 
as rector of All Hallows Staining, in the City of 
London, January 31, 1802 ; appointed prebendary 
of St. Paul’s 1843; elected F.S.A. November 18, 
1813 ; died October 26, 1851, seventy-seven. 
For further particulars see Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1852, vol. i. p. 99. He edited Rowley’s ‘ Poems,’ 
with a glossary, 1796; contributed ‘Remarks on 
the Towneley Mysteries’ to Archaologia of the 
Society of Antiquaries, vol. xxvii.; was the author 
of ‘ Nomenclator Poeticus ; or, the Quantities of all 
the Proper Names that occur in the Latin Classic 
Poets ascertained by Quotations, &c.,’ 1836, 12mo.; 
of ‘ Anaptyxis Biblica ; or, the Portions of Holy 
Scripture enjoined by the Church of England to be 
read in the cource of her Daily, Occasional, and 
Annual Services, 1846, 16mo.; of a sermon on 
Heb. x. 25 in vol. iii. of Rev. A. Watson’s ‘Practical 
Sermons,’ 1845-6, 8vo.; and ‘The Gospel for 
Sinners and Saints,’ by one who is the chief of 
sinners, L, §., London, 1852, 16mo. Mr. Sharpe 


corrected for the press many classical and theo- 
works of others. 

Myddelton Square, W.C. 

The initials “L. S.” stand for the Rev. Lancelot 

Sharpe, M.A., a former rector of All Hallows 


ANIEL HIPWELL. 


Staining. See my short note on ‘Dame Wiggins 
of Lee’ in the Atheneum, No, 3135, p. 711, No- 
vember 26, 1887, for fuller particulars. A. H. 


Sir Rosert Harry Inatis, Barr. (7" S. v. 
347).—Perhaps the following meagre particulars of 
the life of this gentleman may prove of interest to 
your correspondent. He was the only son of Sir 
Hugh Inglis, Bart., formerly chairman of the East 
India Company. He was born in 1786, and re- 
ceived his early education at Winchester and 
Christchurch, Oxford. Soon after taking his de- 
he became private secretary to the late Vis- 
count Sidmouth, and was appointed by him one of 
the commissioners for settling the affairs of the 
Carnatic. In 1824 he entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for Dundalk, a borough at that time in the 
patronage of the Earl of Roden. In 1826 he was 
elected for Ripon, the representation of which 
borough he resigned in the spring of 1829, in order 
to contest the University of Oxford against the 
late Sir Robert Peel, when the latter accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds on introducing the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill. From that time he continued 
to represent the University until January, 1853, 
when he retired from Parliamentary life, and was 
sworn a member of the Privy Council. He died 
at his house, 7, Bedford Square, London, May 5, 
1855. W. Gitmore. 

112, Gower Street, W.C. 


West Diaces (7 §. ii. 308, 355).—The follow- 
ing statement in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1786, vol. lvi. part ii., may have escaped URBAN’s 
attention, as it does not seem to be referred to in 
the index :— 

“P, 1091, West Digges, who died in Ireland No- 
vember 10, was eldest of the two sons of Thomas Digges, 
Esq., of Chilham Castle, Kent, by his wife the Hon. 
Elizabeth West, only daughter of John, twelfth Lord de 
la Warr, and sister to John, first Earl, whom he married 
in August, 1724,” 

Collins also states that the Hon. Elizabeth West, 
“who in August, 1724, was married to Thomas 
Digges, of Chilham Castle, in the county of Kent, 
Esq.,” was the mother of West Digges, the player 
(‘ Peerage of England,’ 1812, vol. v. p. 25). 

G. F. R. B. 


Commencement or Year (7 §. iv. 444; v. 
237, 335, 398).—When I stated that March 25 
was legally New Year’s Day until the Act of Par- 
liament in 1751, which, besides altering the style, 
enacted that thenceforward the year should begin 
on January 1 (as it already did in Scotland and, 
by popular usage, in England), I was using the 
expression of that Act itself. I believe the adop- 
tion of Lady Day as the commencement of the 
year in legal deeds dates from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but am not aware whether this was accom- 
panied by any legislative enactments. In a note 
on the ‘Ecclesiastical Oalendar,’ published in 
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‘N. & Q.,.’ 7 S. i. 243, I called attention to 
the inconsistency of early editions of the Prayer 
Book in stating categorically that the year began 
on March 25, and yet evidently alluding to 
January 1 as New Year's Day. But I should 
attribute this to inadvertence, not “malice pre- 
pense,” W. T. 


Was Suaxspeare an Esquire? S. v. 369.) 
—The question of R. H. ©. must, I think, be 
answe in the negative throughout. There is 
no pretence for calling Shakespeare an esquire. 
It is, I believe, the rule in the patent granting 
arms to describe the grantee as “ gentleman,” for 
he is made a gentleman by that grant, which he 
was not before, whatever his wealth might have 
been. This was the case with John Shakespeare, 
father of William. Perhaps William might be 
described as a gentleman by descent, but even this’ 
seems to be doubtful, inasmuch as he was born 
long anterior to the grant. Those who are entitled 
to the rank of esquire are sufficiently defined in 
*N. & Q.,’ 2°45. vii. 204. The title has, however, 
become so basely prostituted as to be worthless. 

Joun Macieay, 

Glasbury House, Clifton. 


ve Lis, orn Fievr ve Lys (7" S. 428), 
—May I supplement the question of Pertinax 
by another ? Ts lys or lis a contraction of Lois, 
the name of the youth who was changed into a 
lily ; or, to put the question in another form, is 
Lois the Old French word for lily ? 

I imagine fleur de lys to have been the old form 
of spelling, and fleur de lis the modern, Many 
wa have undergone a similar change, such as 
roi, foi (for examples of this see 7 8, iv. 353). 
Few people have probably seen Henry spelt other- 
wise in French than Henri, and yet the late Comte 
de Chambord and some other old French families 
preserved what is, I presume, the ancient spelling. 

Valentines, Ilford, 


Cotumsus (7" 8, vy. 268, 372).—In Chaurchill’s 
* Collection of Voyages’ (1704), vol. ii., there is a 
translation of “The History of the Life and Actions 
of Adm. Christopher Columbus......Written by his 
own son D. Ferdinand Columbus,” in which the 
reader “ will find all the reasons which induced the 
admiral” to undertake his voyages of discovery. 
J. F. Mansereu. 
Liverpool, 


Marx Lemon (7" §. v. 386).—In the paragraph 
which appeared at the above reference relating to 
this gentleman’s parentage and birthplace there are 
some inaccuracies which a member of his famil 
has placed me in a position to correct. 

Lemon was born in Oxford Street, in a small house 
~y a Circus, even at that date surrounded 


His ancestors had lived for several 


a « Hendon, and many of them are 
ied there. There was never any change in the 
family name. Mark Lemon’s father was called 
Martin Lemon ; his grandfather’s name was Mark 
Lemon. But Mrs. Martin Lemon survived her 
husband and married a second time, so that in 
later years Mark Lemon and his mother were 
bearing different surnames. It is this circumstance 
which may, perhaps, have led Mr. Watrorp into 
error. H. G. 


My genial friend Mark Lemon told me one day, 
as we walked along Oxford Street, and passed the 
corner of Great Portland Street, that the place of 
his birth was a house now included in the Crystal 
Palace Bazaar, just behind Peter Robinson’s em- 
porium. It is no secret among his old friends that 
his original name was Lemon Marks, and that he 
changed it for private reasons best known to him- 
self. E. Watrorp, M.A, 


Wates, Yorxsuire §. v. 328).—The vil- 
lage of Wales, in the south of Yorkshire, came by 
that name under the same conditions as the coun 
of Wales. The Saxons, on their arrival in Englan 
dispossessed the native Celts of their country, and, 
after driving them to the hills of Wales, to Corn- 
wall (anciently Cornwales), and other hill districts, 
added insult to injury by calling the native Celts 
——ae foreigners (plural of wealh), now 
written Welsh, and the districts they occupied 
Wales. The ancient village of Wales, in York- 
shire, was made a stronghold by the native Celts 
against the Saxon invaders, and thus acquired its 
name. Freperick Davis, F.S.A. 

Palace Chambers, Westminster. 


Books DEDICATED To THE Tainity 
368).—Josiah Chorley was the second son of Henry 
Chorley, of Preston, and his wife Ellen, daughter 
of Richard Hodgkinson, of Preston. He was born 
about 1651, and died in 1720, having been 
minister of the Presbyterian Chapel at Norwich 
for about thirty years. I am a lineal desceadant 
of John, the elder brother of Josiah, and my family 
possess a large portrait group of Henry Chorley, 
his wife, and six of his seven sons. In this picture 
Josiah is apparently a lad of sixteen or eighteen 
years of age. Besides the 1711 edition of ‘The 
Metrical Index,’ we possess an edition with original 
notes dated 1818, being a reprint of an edition of 
1714 (London). This reprint is “ embellished with 
engravings on wood from Mr. Thurstan’s designs, 
engraved by R. Branston and R. Branston, Jun.” 

H. Astiey Roperts. 


“La Dacue pe La Miséricorpe” (7"§, v. 184, 
272).—Sir Walter Scott has another allusion to 
this in the fine description of the storming of Tor 
quilstone in ‘ Ivanhoe’:— 


“*Yield ye, De B the Black Champien 
stooping over him, and bolding egainst the bars his 
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helmet the fatal poinard with which the knights des- 
hed their enemies (and which was called the dagger 

of mercy), ‘ Yield thee, Maurice de Bracy, rescue or no 

rescue, or thou art but a dead man.”—Chap, xxxii. 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Avrnors oF Quorations Wantep v. 
369).— 

If MacRozzat will turn to p. 6 of Palgrave’s ‘Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics’ he will find the poem, 
and in a note on it from 
Davison’s ‘ Rha) J ubli in 

E, MansgL Srmpsor, 


Miscelanesus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Visitations of Devon, Edited, with Additions, by 
Lieut,-Col. J, L. Vivian, Parts I-VIII. (Privately 


ted. 

ote wer , of which a sufficient portion is before us 
to admit of a fair judgment being passed upon it, cannot 
fail, if Col. Vivian is enabled to carry through his entire 
design, to be most welcome to the genealogist. Ina 
special degree, of course, it will be a valuable aid to 
those whose interest lies chiefly in the western counties. 
Not solely, however, to the men of Devon, but also, and 
that considerably, to those of Somerset, Dorset, and 
Cornwall will its worth be apparent. And, even apart 
from this, it is also a work of general interest, contain- 
ing a8 it does in its pages, even so far as at present 
issued, such well-known names as those of Sir Francis 
Drake, Sir Thomas Bodley, Viscount Falkland, and 
others of the days of Tudor and Stuart rule, and coming 
down to such worthies of the world of letters but re- 
cently among us as Sir John Taylor Coleridge and Sir 
Edward Creasy, 

Col. Vivian's system of annotation is both extensive 
and careful, embracing Chancery proceedings, De Banco 
Rolls, inquisitions post mortem, and parish registers, 
besides deeds in private custody, &c. Perhaps the least 
satisfactory authorities cited are some of the genealogical 
collections in the Department of MSS., British Museum. 
The extracts from parish registers are full of the old 
story, so often told in ‘ N, & Q.,’ and also by such autho- 
rities as Mr. Chester Waters and the late Prof. Taswell 
Langmead in their respective pamphlets on the subject. 
Leaves “cut out,” whole registers, prior to given dates, 

ified as “ lost ”"—such is the ever recurring tale of 
the parish registers of England as it is told once more, 
for our warning, by Col. Vivian. Will the nation heed 
the ——_ b It is not yet too late. 

Among the pedigrees in the Devonshire Visitations 
which illustrate or are illustrated by other recently 
printed Visitations, we may name Cary of Clovelly. By 
reference to Mr. Foster's ‘ Visitation of Middlesex 
1663-4’ we see that the Henry Cary, of Potter's Bar, 
briefly described by Col. Vivian, s. v., as third son (Orig. 
Vis. Dev.) of George Cary, of Clovelly, and husband of 
lucy, daughter of Symon Flaxman, of Potter's Bar, 
without note of issue, had a daughter Barbara, married 
to Richard Powell, eldest son of Richard Powell, of 
St. James's, Clerkenwell, and grandson of Edward 
Powell, of Fulham, “descended of the Powells of Pen- 
gedley, co, Hereford,” the stock of Powell, and of Hinson 
alias Powell, both baronets, of Fulham and Pengethley. 
Another point of contact with the Middlesex Visitation 
1663-4 would seem to be afforded by Comyn alias 
Chileott, of Isleworth and of Tiverton, It is an inter- 
esting coincidence that we find Comyns in two of the 


most recent printed Visitations—Mr. Foster's ‘ Durham 
Visitation Pedigrees, 1575, 1616, 1666,’ and his ‘ Vis. 
Middlesex 1663-4’—and know the family to have 
existed in Devon, though not in the Vis, 1620, The 
garbs of Bucban occur in varied combinations in the 
coats of both the Durham and the Devon and Middle- 
sex families of Comyn, and it may well be assumed that 
there was a remote common ancestor, a fugitive from 
oe after the Red Comyn’s death had been made 
“ sicker,” 

In view of the coming celebration of the Armada 
tercentenary we can hardly omit noticing that Col. 
Vivian's researches in the way of annotation to the 
Drake pedigrees do not show any trace of relationship 
between Drake of Ashe and Drake of West Crowndale, 
the stock of the great admiral. Of course, all that can 
be desired is that the truth should be made manifest. 
The admiral is in himself quite a sufficient stirps for any 
Drake to be proud of, whether cousinship with the 
house of Mount Drake and Ashe can or cannot be pre- 
dicated of him. We hardly know whether the mention 
of a mullet as being sometimes found charged on the 
shield of Drake of Crowndale, presumably as a mark of 
cadency, can be taken as a suggestion of the alleged kin- 
ship. 3 the name of the inquisitor before whom John 
Drake, page to the admiral, was examined (p. 293) for 
“ Gutierrer ” should, we have no doubt, be read Gutierrez. 
We shall look forward with interest to the forthcoming 
parts of Col. Vivian’s valuable work. 


The Booke of of the Parish of St, Peter, in Can- 
terbury, for Christenings, Weddinges, and Buryalis, 
1560-1800. Edited by Joseph Meadows Cowper. 
(Privately printed.) 

We are always glad to receive a new volume of parish 

registers, But a little while ago it seemed to us im- 

possible that the old parish registers of England should 

ever be put out of the reach of destruction by means of 
the printing press; but the days are improving, In 
almost every shire in England there are now men hard 
at work on the labour of transcription. We do not 
doubt but that the enthusiasm will last, and that the 
time will come when all records of this kind will be out 
of danger. We are, however, a long way from this at 
= and cannot be too grateful to any one who 

rings the consummation of our desires a step nearer. 

Mr. Cowper has done his work well. He has produced 

a handsome, well-indexed octavo of upwards of two 

hundred pages, His book contains not only the registers 

but also copies of the inscriptions in the church and 
churchyard, a list of the rectors, and a preface contain- 
ing much focal information, It would appear that at 

Canterbury the practice of abstaining from flesh meat 

in Lent was still in force, Mr. Cowper has discovered a 

dispensation of that date for Isabel, the wife of Thomas 

Norwood, who had lately been confined, and was ‘‘ very 

weake & sickly.” She was of the parish of St. Alpha 

but Rufus Rogers, the Rector of St. Peter’s, granted the 
dispensation because her own parish minister had re- 
fused to do so. 

Mr. Cowper has gathered together a list of the more 
curious Christian names, This is, so far as we remember, 
a new feature, and is avery useful one. The strange 
Scriptural names which historians who are attracted b 
fables tell us the Puritans gave their children are well- 
nigh absent, Isaria, Effeild, Marthanna, Phenennan, 


Marline, Amena, and Aues are uncommon, and anything 
but lovely. 

A question is asked by Mr, Cowper in his preface 
which has often occurred to us when he inquires, “ Did 
the fees for breaking the ground in the church and 
churchyard become the property of the incumbent? I 
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have abundant evidence to show that formerly these 
fees were paid to the churchwardens, and accounted 
for by them.” As to burials in the church, we can con- 
firm what Mr. Cowper says from our own investigations. 
As to those in the churchyard we do not remember to 
have met with evidence one way or the other. It isan 
interesting subject, which requires investigation. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley: a Monograph. By H. 8. Salt. 
( Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tr is a difficult thing to give a fair account of a book 
like that before us. Holding, as we do, that Shelley 
is the greatest lyrical poet the world has seen since 
song deserted Greece, and that he did not deserve 
much of the opprobrium oy on him during his life- 
time, yet we cannot but think a work like Mr. Salt’s will 
do much harm to his memory. It is a cleverly written 
defence of Shelley, but it goes too far, No one can 
defend him, nothing can excuse him, for many things 
he did, and notably for writing and asking his wife to 
join the party consisting of Mary Godwin, her half sister, 
and himself, when they were on their journey to Italy. 
Mr. Salt seems to have made up his mind that Shelley 
could do no wrong, and that whatever he did must, by 
the nature of things, be right. This is not the spirit in 
which a biographical monograph should be given to the 
world, What we want is the truth, not a brief for or 
nat, however well that brief may be written. This 
ll, no doubt, become a text-book to the members of the 
Shelley Society. 


The Armour of Light. By the Rev. George Prothero, 
M.A. (Rivingtons,) 
Tuts is a volume of sermons characterized by directness 
and sincerity; but, as the writer admits in his modest 
and graceful preface, they owe their chief distinction to 
the casual circumstance that they have been preached 
before the Queen in the ordinary course of his ministra- 
tions at Whippingham. They are plain and simple dis- 
~ practical duties of 
e. 


Tux ninth issue of Dramatic Notes; a Year-Book of 
the Stage is edited by Mr, Cecil Howard, and constitutes 
& useful illustrated account of last year’s representations, 
It has a full index. 

Part VII, of the Bookworm has a paper, by Mr, C, A. 
Ward, upon ‘Johnson’s Tavern Resorts Conversa- 


Gypsy Socrety.—As the outcome of a recent 
note in ‘ N, & Q.,’ a society has been formed, under the 
above name, for the study of the sipey question in all its 
aspects. e President of the Society is Mr. C. G. 
Leland; the Vice-President, Mr. H. T. Crofton; and 
among its members are M. Paul Bataillard, Sir Richard 
F. Burton, Dr. Alexander G. Paspati, Prof. Rudolf von 
Sowa, and other continental and English gypsiologists, 
The Society will publish a quarterly Jowrnal, which will 
be supplied to members only, The Hon, Sec. (Mr. David 
MacRitchie, 4, Archibald Place, Edinburgh) will be glad 
to furnish particulars to those desirous of joining the 
Society. 

Mr, S. Farmer is about to print for 
circulation a ‘ Dictionary of Americanisms Old and New.’ 
Application may be made to Messrs. Poulter & Sons, 
6, Arthur Street West, E.C. 


Tux First Report, by the Rev, A. Smythe Palmer, of 


the ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ has appeared. The 
Society wants volunteers to transcribe glossaries, extract 

tations, &c. Those inclined to aid should address the 
Rev . A. Smythe Palmer, The Chalet, Grove Hill, Wood- 
ford, Essex. 


RMotices to Correspanvents, 

We must call special attention to the following netices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

J. W. Attison (“ Missals”’).—The Sarum Missal was 
first printed at Rouen in 1492, Only one copy of this 
is known to exist. For missals consult‘ N. & Q.,’ 4% §, 
vy, and vi,, and the indexes generally. 

W. M. (“ Papal Benedictions ”).—All information con- 
cerning these is obtainable from ‘N. & Q.’ Consult 
especially 1* 8. vii, 462, and Didron’s ‘ Christian Icono- 
graphy’ (Bell & Daldy). 

W. G. (“Solar Radiation”’),—Your query is better 
suited to Hardwicke’s Science Gossip than to our 
columns, 

C. W. (“ Vision of Piers Plowman”),—This 
well-known poem has been ently reprinted. A 
convenient edition, edited by Thos. Wright, is now 
obtainable from Reeves & Turner, Strand, W.C. 

CornigenpuM.—P, 433, col. 1, 1, 16 from bottom, for 
“Charles I.” read Charies JJ, In the previous line 
“ Charles I,” is correct, 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOBTHAMPTONSHIRE NOTES & QUERIES. 
Part XVIII. contains ROUND STAMFORD ([ilustrations), 
and the following Papers :—“ Burleigh House by Stamford Town — 
Thomas Haynes, a Northamptonshire Author—Lord Mayors of Lom 
don who were Natives of Northamptonshire. I1. Sir Robert Uhicheley 
—Northamptonshire Marriages and Deaths, 1787—English Country 
Life in the Eighteenth Century—The Grand of a Bie | 

Relics of Naseby Pight—History of the Hospital of 5, John and & 
James at Brackley (pedigree)—No pto: re M.P.e—Knoteford 
Monument at Maivero—'i he Sheppard Family of Northamptonshire: 
John Sheperde, of Grimscote, 1525; Richard Shepard, of Winwick, 
1532 ; John Shepperd, of Claycoton, 1539; Thomas Sheppard, of A> 
thorpe, 1539—Northamptonshire Nonjurors—The Vincents of Barnack, 
1606— Modern Superstitions—W ill of Thomas Bellamy, of Stonyaré— 
Seulptured Cross in St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton (Illustration) 
a Public-House Signs— Disturbances in Northamptonshire— 


assi Vi The Garfields of Northamptonshire. 
Northampton  PAYLOR & SON. London : BLLIvT STOCK. 


Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations, 
small 4to, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


OLD GLASGOW: 
The Place and the People. 


FROM THE ROMAN OCOUPATION TO THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By ANDREW MACGEORGE. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 60, Old Bailey. 
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